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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents ayear, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada &5 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, * on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 190s.) 


dects "* 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
& receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





Advertising Rate, per Agate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
: * oe = 12 “ (lyr.) 10c aline 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
Genera! Manager and Treasurer 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


ge If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 


—_— a 








“Songs of Beedom” 


This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
and others. They are arranged for either 
organ or piano. The list includes the 


following: 3ee- Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 


;’ “The Humming of the Bees;” 
Cakes and Honey;” “Dot 
Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees:” “Spring-Time Joys;” and “Con- 
vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for only 
90 cents. Send all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


We Will 
Western Bee-Keepers snow you 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver. Cole. 


Bloom 
“Buckwheat 





Tops and bottoms of one piece. 


No-Drip Honey Shipping-Cases 


Let us know your wants, and we will 


be pleased to quote you lowest figures. 


We make prompt shipments. 


Write for prices on Sections and Other Supplies. 


8A2t 


Sheboygan Fruit Box Go. 


SHEBOYGAN, 
WISCONSIN 








free. 
quantity desired. 


‘If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


Bee- -Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana. 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb oun 

is used in the bee- yard. 
Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 


WALTER S. POUDER, 513-515 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


ation and everything that 


Large illustrated catalog mailed 

















Is the Best. 
it to other makes. 


tion for Cash. 
Write for free 
Supplies. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 


catalog and prices on full Line of 


Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Not becatise we say so, but because the Bees prefer 





31-lf 


GUS DITTMER CoO., Augusta, Wis, i 














Pure Italian Bees in up-to-date 
wax. Send for complete catalog. 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. 





Lewis Bee-Supplies Shipped Promptly 


hives for sale. 


(Not Inc.) H. M. 
Successors to YORK HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY Co., 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 


Quote prices on Honey and Bees- 


Arnd, Proprietor, 
191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 








I want 


to trade Buff Orpington Cocks | 


for Ked Clover or 3-banded It: lig in queens. 


oon fine, large ones—$1.30 each. What do 
hear? 

Edward Bevins, Leon, lowa 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Oks Nid GAGES 


For ——*? will per to of our special proposition. 
. WOODM . Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





1908 crop of White Clo- 


FOR SALE ver Honey, all extract- 


ed from capped combs. A strictly fancy 
table honey that will please. Price, 10 cts. 
Sampie free. Put up in 60-lb. cans either 
square or round. WARREN H. WINCH, Hopkinton, lowa 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Honey, in 
crated. 

R. A, ELLISTON, Route 5, 
Mention Bee Journal 





12,000 pounds of Fancy 
White Clover Comb 
21-pound no-drip shipping-cases, 


Princeton, Illinois 
when writing. 

















September, 1908. 














2) American Bee Journal 





QUEENS 


Improved superior Italians, and nothing 
but Italians, is what QUIRIN furnishes, 
northern bred and hardy. All our yards are 
wintered on summer stands, and not asingle 
colony lost the past winter—over 20 yearsa 
breeder. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. 







Pricesafter July 1 1 4 12 
Select queens... $ 75) $4 00 | $7 00 
Tested queens... 1 00 5 00 9 00 
Select tested que . 1 50 800 15 00 
BPSOSGDOIB...0.cccccccscessccss , 300) 15 00 
j 
Queens now promptly by return mail. 


Safe delivery of queens guaranteed. Nice, 
fancy white clover comb honey now ready 
at $3.50 per case in not less than six case lots, 
: 24 sections to case. 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 
Mertion Bee Journal wher writing. 


Italian and Caucasian 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and Imported 
stock All queens reared in full 
colonies, 





Prices for July and Afte r 





One Untest« d Queen ‘ <a 
One Tr sted Queen . 90 
One Select Tested Queen - 1.10 
One Breeder Queen ‘ 1.65 
One C’mb Nucieus (vo queen 80 
: One Tested Caucasian Queen = 1.10 
Safe arrival guaranteed For 


pric: s on larger quantities and de 
scription of each grade of queens, 
send fomsprice list. 


All queens by return mail. A 
few hundred pounds of Comb 
Foundation, Send for sample and 
price, 


J. L. Strong, Ae aig en gael 
Not Cheap Queens, 
But Queens Cheap. 


Bred from the very best selected strain. 
Guaranteed to work any flower. 


Italian Bees Work or Money Refunded 


Untested Italian queens in lots as follows: 
One, 75 cents; Six, $4.20; Twelve, $7.80. 
Tested Italian queens in lots as follows: 
One, $1.00; Six, $5.70; Twelve, $10.80. 
Nuclei with untested Italian queen: 
One fr., $1.75; Two fr., $2.25; Full Col. $4.75. 
Nuclei with tested Italian queen: 

One fr., $2.00; Two fr., $2.50; Full Col. $5.00. 

The above queens are all reared from the 
very best selected redclover Italian queens. 
Orders filled by return mail. Dealer in 
Bee-Keepers’” Supplies. 

D. No. 3 


saitW. J. Littlefield, tune’ Rock, Ark. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


: ITALIAN QUEENS 


By Return Mail 


1 Queen 75c; 6 for $4.00; 12 
Circular Free 
Pearl City, 


D. J. Blocher, ‘Si. 3" 
BEE-KEEPERS 














for 


$7.00. 











: 

Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
‘ prices on good, honest, 
, BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
‘ Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
: goods up-to-date. 
5 AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 











Untested 
Italian 








Queens by Return Mail 


$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3; or 75c for 


A Standard- 
Bred 


Itallan Quéeén-Bee 





all right in every respect. 





GEORGE W. YorK & Co.: 
ago are fine. 


and are doing good work. 


Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


be 
GEORGE W. YorK & Co.: 
sent me the best. 


flow lasts this week. 


Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1995. 





tee} 
. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 


Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 


ht 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
came through O.K., 


bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. 
am in need of something in the bee-line. 
Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 





American Bee 


(without Journal) would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
Here is what afew of those 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


who re- 


The two queens received of you some time 
They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 
I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are acaeny Fees now, 


- SWAN. 


After importing queens for 15 years you have 
She keeps 9}¢ Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 
and, although | kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 


CHAS. MITCHELL. 


The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and has given me some of my best colonies. N 


. P. OGLESBY. 


:—The queen I received of youafew days ago 
and | want to say that she is a beauty. 
introduced her into acolony which had been queeniess for 20 days. 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. 


I immediately 
she 
I am highly pleased 
My father, who is an old 


You will hear from me again when I 


BE. EB. MCCOLM. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘‘ first come first served.”’ 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
Journal one year—both for $1. 


The price of one 


Three Queens 


Full instructions for introducing are sent 


with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns, 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 





300 Surplus 
Tested young 
Queens, 1 
or Golden—5S0 cents each 


FOR SALE 


Clover 


Rec 


as long as 


QUEENS 


they last. Also 370 10-frame Root Hives, lid of the Robey strain of three-banded Italians 
= bottom, 10 combs wired on foundation, during the season of 1908. Warranted queens 
> de , r ] } > -- : ‘ 
f a path per trimmed | and full sheets of 7Sc each; $4.25 per six; $8.00 per doz. Tested 
fi ae tion—$1.00 each,complete. No disease. ueens, $1. S fact led 
queens . patisfactio I oney retunded. 

H. A. ROSS, 1702 Upper 2a se. | Stans eseggnescegpacee lyasins eget sae 
Evansville, Ind. L. H. ROBEY, Worthington, W. Virginia 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





A Good Watch Free as a i 


This watch is stem wind 
made to meet the popul: 
timekeeper at alow cost. 

It is open face, heavy 
snaps or 1. Lantern pinions, 
capemen polished spring 
Short wir nd and long run 
winding. The mant 
warranty: 

1 7 

the fa 
lo be correct in material a 
Re 8 will be made, not 1 
Ness or ~ se, d 

tisret ines dite thane witl 


postage 





W ate h free as a prem 
h American Bee jou 
$1 60. Or 
Watc h alon e. 

Every boy and girl 
It would be 
or relative. 


a George W. York @ Co., 





yT 


ry nice 
"Address 


and pendant set. 
ir demand fo 


led crystal 
American 
encased in 


in—3 to 35 hours in one 
ifacturers give the following 
when it leaves 


beve 


iring one vear from date wat 


nts enclosed for return 


rnal one 
, send us $1 10 and we 


Itis 
Tran accurate 


3ezel 
lever es- 
barrel. 


ondition 


rkmanship. 
sitated by careless 
h is bought, 


an Easy Way to Get This Watch Free 


1d us 4 new subscribers to the 
Jo irn al at 75 cents e: Xu h,and w 
im, Or, 


American Bee 


e will mail you this 
we will mailit with 
ear—both for oniy 
will mail you the 


girlcan now own a good vatch. 
and useful gift for a frien: 


118 W. Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago, Illinois , 


September, 1908. 























Samp pies tree 
—— we willt 


t 






il them sample 





scribe and So eit 







-— 


o help you interest your friends and 
copies tree, 
. et your own subscription free or receive 

give you a year’s subse ription free for se nding us two new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 





get subscriptions. 
nave received 
some of thet 


After they 


SPECIAL CLUBBING 4xo PREMIUM OFFERS 


In Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


If you will send 
their copies, with a little talk 
useful premiums below. “ 





us names of your natemmore oe 
k, you can get some to sub- 
'hey’re worth getting. We 








— rr remem 












BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side 
queen-bee, a 








handle is celluloid 
and transparent, 
through which is 
‘en your hame 
you lose this 
ife it can be re- 








kn 
turned to you, or 
serves me ldentity 

‘uu happen 
in jured 1 ati al 







you il 
to be 





al he 1.25, 





BEE-KEEPERS’ 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
As far 

use- 
ss goes 
isequaltoany 
any of the 
higher- priced, 
mu ¢ h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’s 
name you're 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 4 Karat 
|, Iridium point- 
rt 


*O ‘3 TIIAASNOH 


































! hoider is 

hard rubber, hand- 

somely finished The cover fits 
snug ind can't slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
it eith end rhis pen is non- 
leakable It is very « v cleaned, 
the |} » t and der being 
quickl removed Tne simple 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the poe point without drop- 






g. Every 

K ‘arry one in 
his vest-pocket Comes in box 
in filler. Each 
Here shown two- 








pen guaranteed 
thirds actual size 










Price alor ostpaid, $1.25. With 
ayear’s 1.75. Given 
free for ns at 75 


















MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Me ynette Queen- 


IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adant- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 
malleable iron, 8 
inches long. 
mi ddle part is 1 
inc hes wide and 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1] inches 
% inch wide 
a thick, end- 
a screw- 
dri ver. “The larger 
end is wedge-shaped 
having asharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak 
ing it almostperfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, Supers, etc., as 
it does not mar th 1e 
wood. Dr. Miller, 
who has used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
[think as much of 
he tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 40 cents. With 
a year’s” subscrip- 
tion,$1.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip 
tions at 75c each. 


he 


1-16 
7 xy 


long, 
oy 7- 
li 


& 





+ 
t 


*OZIS [enzo J[ey A[JOVXY 








PREMIUM QUEENS 


hese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Quee ns, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
hey are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 
Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
~ 6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
vith a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 


HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


















































































ma Vv bee keepers 
, << ' te re t ne 
— \\ Fu itedd 
Ss) Sen ae Sen : 
——] I i t most 
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yea bseri 1, 40 











SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE 








oer me TS Om pe Ag 


A‘ Teddy Bear” on good terms witl 
everybody, saatialines the bee Sswarmin 
the ol fashioned * k 

3%x5%, printed in four 
1%x3 inches for writi 
postpaid, 10 cents: 10 for 
witha ye 


out of 


space 


90 cents. 
given free for one new 75c subscription. 


ar’s subscr ipti on, 


Six 




















BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and desigu, iitlustra ed with 
112 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 
Miller. Iv is a good, new story of successful 
bee ~keeping by one ot the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a peacion’ and helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70 Given free for 4 new 
subscriptions at 75 ccnts each. 

A BC & X YZ of Bee Culture, by A. I. 
& R. Reot.—Over 500 pages describing 
eve Fe. pertaining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 enyravines. Bount in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. With a year’s subscription, $2.00. 
Given free for 6 new subs riptions at 75 
cents each, 

Scientific Queen-Rearing. as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. r‘liitle.—How the very 
best queens are. re vared. Bound in cloth 
and iilustr ated. Price alone, $1.00. With a 

year subscription, $1.50. Given free for4 
new subse riptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
e ore tte binding, price cents. Witha 

sar’s subscription, $1.25 iven free for 2 
ne w subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook This book is in- 





one 








structive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly 
practical and scie ntific. It alsoc ‘ntains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
Rustrsssce Bound in cloth. Price alone, 


$1.2 With aye ar’s subscription, $1.70. Given 
free for4 new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 

Langureth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant his classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian 


library is complete without this standard 
work by ‘The Fatherof American Bee-Cul- 
ture.”” 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 


alone, $1..0. Witha 


year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 4 


new subscriptions at 75 





ts each. 
**The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet containing many short, bright 


stories interspersed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey misrepresentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a full page. 
Has 33 fine illustrations of apiaries or +piarian 
scenes, I also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is (o interest peo- 
ple ii honey as a daily table article. Price 25 
cents. Wi ha year’s subscription, 90 cents, 
Given free for one new subscripti:n at 75e. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
vear’s subscrip’ ion, $1.00; or the 3 copies 
given free tor 2 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbhauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is jus" what our German 


frie nds will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a vear’s subscription $1.50. Given 


free forsn 3 new subscript ions at 75 cents each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and muti ation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a ‘ar’s subscription, 1. 
Given free for” 5 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


WOOD BINDER 

















Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
year’s subscription 8) cents. Given free 


for one 


new subscription at 75 cents. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal’’ 
clocks left. Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Ke t <4 excellent time, durable and 





reliable. W . boxed, 4 pounds. You pay 
express chars Price $1.50. With a vear’s 
subseription, . «Given free for 6 new 





subscriptions at 75 cents each, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 
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GEORGE W. YORK, Editor 
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American Bee Journal 
Now 75c a Year. 


On September 1, 1907, we placed the 
subscription price of the American Bee 
Journal at 50 cents a year. It was an 
experiment for us. We have given it a 
year’s trial and are convinced that the 
kind of a journal that we are getting 
up each month can not be profitably 
maintained at so low a price as 50 cents. 
3esides, it is worth more than that if 
it is worth anything at all. No bee 
paper has ever been successful at 50 
cents a year. We have been giving 
every month more valuable bee-litera- 
ture, we believe, than was ever given 
by any other monthly apiarian publica- 
tion at even one dollar a year. 

Bee - keepers are not cheap folks. 
believe in the “live and let live” 
ple. There has been a fair 
honey in most localities this 
it will sell at a fair price if properly 
marketed. The cost of everything that 
goes into the making of the American 
Bee Journal is now higher than for 
years, and its 32 pages each month fair 
ly teem with helpful, interesting in 
formation—so they tell us who ought 
to know. It costs a good deal to se 
cure it and put it up in such attractive 


They 
princi 
crop of 
year, and 


shape. The price should be one dollar 
a year, but beginning with September 
T, 1908, we put it at 75 cents a year 


(3 years for $2.00, or 5 years for $3.00) 
in the United States and its possessions, 
also Mexico and Cuba (except in Chi 
cago, where the postoffice department 
compels us to add 2 cents per copy for 


postage, making it $1.00 per year). To 
Canada it will be 85 cents a year; to 
other foreign countries, such as Eng 
land, Australia, etc., it will be $1.00 a 
year. To South Africa and other coun 
tries not in the Universal Postal Un- 


ion, it will be $1.25 a year. 

We believe that every one of our 
readers who appreciates a good bee 
paper, will commend us for making the 
change from 50 cents to 75 cents— 
which on individual subscriptions is only 
“a quarter” a year more, or about 
cents a month more—that’s all. 

We wish to thank all our readers for 
the interest they are taking in the 
American Bee Journal, and especially 


On an- 
make some liberal offers 


for securing new subscriptions. 
other page we 


for the work of getting new readers. 
We hope it will be kept up, and that we 
may have a large increase in our sub- 


scription list. 


National Convention Next Month 


Only 


about a month away is the Nat- 
ional Bee-Keepers’ Convention at De- 
tecit 
Are you going to be there 
October 13, 14 and 15 are the dates 
The Wayne Hotel 4 Pavilion is 


where the meeting is to be held 


The Secretary is planning a great 
program. 
Better arrange your work so as to be 


Detroit on the 


You 


given above. 
whole lot if you 


l~ 
Gda.e€s 


will miss a are 


7 


Successful Uncapping Machine 





We have at various times read of ma- 
chines for uncapping honey for extract- 
i! nd also seen illustrations of 
them, but s r as we know none of 
them have ever proven to be a marked 

One Saturday afternoon last month 
we we invited to visit a bee-keeper 

25 miles trom Chicago to see his 
apping machine at work 
simple machine, and does 


Keeper uncapped at 


e rate of one Langstroth size extract- 
ing frame—both sides of the comb—in 
just 10 seconds. The necessary move 
ments were to lift the beeless comb 
from the full super just from the hive, 
put it through the uncapping machine, 


and then set it in an empty super, ready 
be put into the extractor 


Of course, it is necessary that the 


And now, wishing all our readers suc- 
cess in their undertakings, we are, 

Faithfully 

GEORGE 

Chicago, IIL, 


yours, 
W. YORK & CO. 


Sept. 1, 1908. 





combs be very well built out and evenly 
sealed, for if uneven it is necessary to 
an uncapping knife to uncap the low 
places where the short cells may still be 


11S¢e 
u 


capped after passing through un- 
capping machine. Perhaps by using 7 
combs in an 8-frame extracting super, or 
9 in a 10-frame super, the combs would 








be sufficiently thick to insure every cell 
being uncapped by the machine 
In its present form it is necessary to 
use a certain style of frame, but we 
are — certain the machine could be 
made adjustable to any size or shape of 
easn. “Tf so, it is going to be a great 
thing for the extracted honey producer. 
And its cost will not be prohibitive either 
probably not much if any over $20 
We are not at lib to say more 
now, as likely a pate will be lied 
for, its manufacture ged hen 
placed on the marke It is so very 
simple, and y doe t l per 
fectly. We hope to be le t llus 
trate it in ft e columns lor before 
nother extt ng sé n rolls und, 
Ye » wr, We believe tl e suc ssful 
honey-uncapping machine is very near at 
hand. And when it arrives, there will 
be at er advance step in the produc- 


tion of honey. 
Honey Advertising 

It is almost surprising how few 
producers there are who advertis 
honey for sale 


honey- 
their 


, s+ $e smiialis Saar 
And it is equally sur- 
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dealers there are who 
honey. 
noticed that 


prising how few 
advertise to buy 

Have you ever 
those who are wise enough, 
prising enough, to advertise 
for sale, are g tting 


it? They are 


some of 
and enter- 
their honey 
a higher price for 

getting 10 centS or morea 
pound for extracted. That extra 2 or 
3 cents will not only pay for the adver- 
tising, but will amount to a whole lot 
more money as a profit on the honey 
sold, over and above the ordinary way 
of selling, or waiting for some one to 
ome along and buy the honey. 

Now, there are a lot of bee keepers 
who ought to get in line this fall with 
the up-to-date methods of doing busi- 
ness. The here to help 
pat the producers in touch with the con- 

umers or dealers? They do not ask for 
the patronage of their advertising col- 
umns as a matter of charity. It is be- 
ause the publishers believe that it will 
prove to be profitable to those who in- 
vest in such advertising. 

We want to urge the readers of the 
American Bee Journal to patronize its 
advertisers more. We try to be careful 
not to admit any questionable advertise- 
m.-nts in our columns. We want only 
clean, honest people represented—those 
with whom it is a pleasure to do busi- 


¢ 
1 
I 


bee-papers are 


ness—not only once, but a continuous 
dealing. 
Look over the honey advertisements 


in this number. Among them are Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. North, of Michi- 
gan. Of course they have fine honey to 
sell or they would be foolish to adver- 
tise it in such mouth-watering terms. 
Others may have equally superb honey, 
but lack the push and enterprise to offer 
it thus publicly to the world. Some 
folks need to wake up, and do business 
in a business-getting way. 


“Wax Craft,’ by Thos. Wm. Cowan. 

[his is an entirely new book, written 
by Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, of England, 
editor of the British Bee Journal. It is 
“The history of beeswax and its com- 
mercial uses.” It contains over 170 
pages, with 37 illustrations on art paper. 
The cloth-bound copies are the most ar- 
tistic of any gotten up in all beedom so 
far as we have seen. The following are 
the chapters and topics: 

Chapter 1.—Historical 








Chapter II.—Production of Beeswax. 
Chapter [1l.—Wax Rendering 

Chapter I\ jeeswax in Commerce. 
Chapter V.—Refining and iching Wax. 
Chapter VI Adulteration of Wax 

Chapter VIIJ.—Manufacture of comb Founda- 
Chapte ix 

Chapte nd Tapers 
Chapter f Comb Founda- 
( ter XI Technical Uses of Wax 


The whole work is written in Mr. 
Cowan’s simple yet eloquent style, and 
is of unusual interest to a bee-keeper or 
any one who has to do with beeswax 
production or its commercial handling. 
Mr. Cowan has rendered a distinct serv 
ice to mankind in the preparation and 
publication of this book. 

“Wax Craft,” cloth-bound, is 
for $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $1.50. Send 
all orders to the American Bee Journal 
office, but be allow plenty of 
time for your copy of -he book to come 
from England—from 2 to 3 weeks. 


mailed 
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Sure to 


Old Queens and Requeening 
John Silver was present at the Franco- 


British Congress of Bee-Keepers and 
among other things says this in the 
Irish Bee Journal: 


“An Australian took the Congress by storm, 
the Herrods, Lambs and other apis mellifica 
tried to sting him out of his combs, but he 
stuck to his hives, and the onslaught retired 
discomfited. His theory consisted in this— 
that no animosity exists between a 3-year-old 
queen and a young one, and his practise is to 
keep his best queens till 3 years old and to re- 
queen by inserting a queen-cell alongside of the 
3-year-old queen, which results in 2 queens be- 
ing in the hive for a time, the old one always 
lisappearing before the next season. By this 
method of saving his best queens till their 
third year he has considerably lengthened the 
age of his bees. He marks his queens with 


pa int—white one year, blue 2 years, and red 
for 3 years. 
This evidently refers to that bright 


Australian, Mr. Beuhne, who lately visit- 
ed this country. He holds that the ani- 
mosity to a strange queen is on the part 
of the workers rather than on the part 
of the queen, especially if the reigning 
queen be as old as 3 years. Not only 
does he get a young queen introduced 
in the way mentioned, but sometimes he 
has 2 or more young queens reared in 
succession in the same hive wiicre the 
3-year-old, or still better a vigorous 4 
year-old queen, presides, removing each 
young queen as soon as she lays, and 
introducing another cell. 


Who Will be at the National? 


We have the following from Secretary 
Hutchinson: 


Epitor YorK:—Often, after a National con- 
vention is over, more than one man has said, 
“If 1 only had known that Mr. Brown was go- 
ing to be there, | would have gone.” Now, 
before the coming of the convention I wish 
to publish in the bee-papers a list of all those 
who are going to be present. I sunpose I will 
not be able to learn one-fourth of those who 
will go, but so far as I can learn, I'll give the 
names. 

Now, will you have = kindness, at once, 
to take a postal and tell me if you are going? 
Or, if you should Secnde later that you are go- 
irg, let me know, and it may be the means of 
your being able to meet some friend that you 
otherwise would not have seen. 

V. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec. 


This is a good idea. We offered to do 
it several years ago in the American Bee 
Journal. The great difficulty is that 
many will likely not be able to say defi- 
nitely that they can go, until perhaps a 
week or less before the actual dates of 
the meeting. 

We hope that when the 
I> 14, and 15) comes, 
the largest bee-keepers’ 
country ever saw. 


time (Oct. 
Detroit will have 
convention this 


Marketing 


We have found the following in Suc- 
cessful Farming. It is so good, and so 
splendidly applicable to honey-producers 
as well, that we decided to reprint it. 
Here it is: 


Honey and Other Crops 


“The farmer will never get what is coming 


to him until he knows how to market his 
produce, or hires someone who does know how. 
The first proposition is practically out of the 
question. Production is a life study. Market- 
ing is a life study. Therefore lie is too short 
to learn both. The farmer can get a fair 


knowledge of the science of marketing, but he 
hasn’t time to put it to use. He can better 
afford to hire one who does nothing else, so he 
can devote his entire time to production. 
“Mind you, we have said hire someone else. 
That does not mean that he is to pay commis- 
sion to the commission men already in the 
field. It is 


advisable to find who are strictly 


commission men. 
and risked their 


honest 
They have devoted their time 
all in the business of marketing and are wor- 


honest and patronize 


thy of support. But dishonest men should be 
starved out. If there is no commission house 
that is practicing the square deal, then the 
farmers should establish one of their own, just 
as they have established co-operative grain ele- 
vators and creameries. A movement is on foot 
for the stockmen to establish stock commission 
houses in the market places. This will insure 
cheaper and better service. In other words, 
they hire men to look after their stock inter- 
ests. 

“The farmers surrounding any common mar- 
ket place (town) could organize so as to pre- 
tect their interests. They could arrange with 
some experienced merchant to ship their eggs. 
potatoes, or what not. He will have to be 
honest with an organization watching him. 
The trouble with co-operation is that farmers 
are often unwilling to pay a good price for an 
experienced business manager, and because they 
take some inexperienced or dishonest man 
their echeme soon gocs te the wall. The prin- 
ciple of co-operation and organization is cor 
rect. It is protttable when governed by busi- 


ness_ princinles. Slipshod methods will not 
bring success. 

‘Towns have their commercial clubs to 
build up trade. The farmers should have 


their commercial clubs to work for their in- 
aoe! ng is one thing, marketing is quite 
another. It is costing the tarmers millions 
of dollars because they do not realize this.” 

3ee-keepers in some parts of the coun- 
try, particularly the far West, have al- 
ready begun the co-operative marketing 
of their honey. It ought to be the best 
way, and doubtless is, when properly 
managed. 


Advertising Lesson for Bee-Keepers 

The millers of the Northwest at their recent 
convention decided to spend $100,000 in an 
active campaign in behalf of white flour. They 
say they were forced to do this by the oft- 
repeated assertion of the breakfast-food manu- 
facturers and others that fine bolted wheat 
flour, when made into bread, produces stomach 
troubles, whereas there is no truth in such a 
statement. For years Americans have had it 
dinned into their ears that fine white flour is 
injurious, with the result that the sale of it 
has been been seriously curtailed—at least the 
millers entertain that opinion. Bee-keepers can 
learn a valuable lesson from the millers as to 
the value of printers’ ink. Thev can learn an- 
other—not to allow derogatory statements about 
honey to appear in the public prints. After 
a while people get to believe such statements 
to, be true, and act accordingly. The net result 
is that the whole industry is hurt.—Gleanings 
in Bee Culture. 


Several years ago 
ducers’ League was 
bee-keepers for the very purpose of 
counteracting the misrepresentations 
about honey in the general newspaper 
press, and.also to increase the demand 
for honey. But it didn’t get the sup- 
port it deserved, and so was discon- 
tinued. 


The Honey-Pro- 
organized among 


American Bee-Keeper Suspended 


With the August number the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper was discontinued. Its 
publishers, The W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Co., of Jamestown, N. Y., desired to 
be relieved of at least that much extra 
responsibility, so they decided not to go 
on with it. It was in its 18th volume. 


Editor Hill was improving it right 
along, and it seems too bad that it 


should drop out of the field. Those who 
best know Harry F. Hill, who has so 
ably edited the paper, will not be sur- 
prised that one of his artistic ability— 
he’s ’way up in matters photographic— 


should want freer scope at that for 
which he is so eminently fitted. Mr. 
“Harry” is a born bee-keeper, and it is 


hardly possible that he can let his bees 
entirely alone. 
There are still three bee-papers left 
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in the United States. They are Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, and the American Bee Jour 
nal. The last named is in its 48th year 
Gleanings in its 36th year, and the Re 
view in its 2Ist. 

The Canadian Bee Journal is the only 
other bee-paper on the North American 
continent. And it seems to be doing 
very nicely under its new management. 


Later—Since the foregoing was put 
in type, we have arranged to take over 
the list of subscribers of the American 
Bee-Keeper. So those whose subscrip 
tions were paid in advance to that paper 
will begin with this copy to receive the 





Apiary of George Kirker 

The picture herewith [See first page.- 
Ep.] is of my apiary. I have 34 colo- 
nies now. I harvested about 1000 
pounds of comb and extracted honey 
this year. It has not been a very good 





season here. GEORGE KIRKER 
Bancroft, Mich. 


— > -_ 
Not a Candidate 

Mr. Hutchinson, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, sends 
us the following: 

Epitor York:—I note that a call has been 
made for a postal card vote nominating candi- 
dates for election to office in the National 
Association, and, in this connection, let me 
ask my friends not to vote for me for any 
office. Other duties are too numerous to allow 
me to do justice to an office. 

W. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec 


> 


“Judge” France at the Fairs 

General Manager N. E. France has 
been judging honey at several State 
Fairs this month. He was at the Wis 
consin, Minnesota, and several others 
Surely, Mr. France is a busy man. But 
he seems to enjoy it as he goes along, 
which is fortunate. His work in tl 
interest of bee-keeping and bee-keepers 
can never be fully paid. 

a. 


Bee-Keeping Quite a Business 
Dr. E. F. Phillips says this in the 
Journal of Economic Entomology: 


“Every year the manufacturers of supplies 
in this country make from 60,000,000 to 75,- 
000,000 sections for comb honey, and _ prac 
tically all of these are used in the United 
States. A study of market conditions will 
reveal the fact that there is three or four 
times as much extracted honey as comb put 
on the market, mainly because of the heavy 
demand for confectionery and baking purposes 
A species of insect which forms the basis for 
an industry adding from $20,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 to the resources of the country an 
nually is well worthy of consideration in 
economic entomology.” 


Suppose we take the smaller number 
of sections mentioned, call them th 


old American Bee Journal each month. 
We trust that they will be pleased with 
it, and after the expiration of their 
present subscription will continue among 
our regular readers 

Chose American Bee-Keeper subscrib 
ers who were already getting this Jour- 
nal will be properly credited on our list 
the length of time they were paid in 
advance on the American Bee-Keeper 
list, in addition to their present advance 
subscription on our list. We will ad 
just all these matters as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and hope that the uniting of the 
two “colonies” of readers may be peace- 
ably accomplished, and enjoyable to all 
concerned 


common 4% x4'%4, and 17 inches long 
while unfolded. (By the way, like as 
not you've always thought of these sec- 
tions as 17 inches long. Well, they’re 
not; they’re % inch short of that. But 
call them 17 for easy figuring.) If laid 
end to end in a straight row, 60,000,000 
of sections would reach 16,098 miles, 
or about two-thirds of the way around 


the earth. 
> 


Foul Brood at the National 


Epitor YorK:—Do you understand that at 
the coming convention at Detroit, Drs. Phil 
lips, White, and a few bee-inspectors are to be 
“the whole show” in discussing foul brood and 
other diseases of bees? If so, I can learn fully 
as much by staying at |! j j 


ye and reading the 
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harm to bee-keeping interests than anything 
else. G. Bonrer. 

Lyons, Kans. 

No, Dr. B., we don’t think that those 
mentioned are going to monopolize all 
the time of the convention. At San 
Antonio there was a wide opportunity 
given for any one present to ask and 
answer questions. You can’t stop any 
one from talking at a bee-keeper’s con- 
vention, if he is gentlemanly or cour- 
teous, and “sticks to the text.” But a 
few in nearly every convention have a 
way of wanting to occupy most of the 
time by talking all over creation, includ- 
ing No-Man’s-Land. 


a 


Apiary of D. E. Wood 

[his apiary is located on Long Island, 
New York, and consists of 40 colonies 
of Italian bees. Mr. Wood runs en- 
tirely for extracted honey, securing lo- 
cust and white clover in the spring, 
buckwheat and sumac in the summer, 
and goldenrod and aster in the fall. 
His average crop is 75 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey per colony, which he sells 
locally, and most of it in 60-pound cans. 
For the locust and white clover he re- 
ceives 10 cents per pound, and for the 
summer and fall honey $5 per can. 

Mr. Wood has a fine place of 22 acres, 
and has just built a new house. When 
he is settled in his new home he in- 
tends to devote his time to raising bees 
and chickens. 

> 


On the Wabash to Detroit 

We have taken up the matter of trans- 
portation with the Wabash Railroad, 
from Chicago to Detroit, during the 
National Convention, Oct. 13, 14 and 15, 
and find that the rate from Chicago to 
Detroit, one way, is $5.50. 

Those desiring to make this trip a 
pleasure trip as well as one to attend 
the Convention, can purchase a ticket 
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E. Woop 
reading Chicag Niagara Falls, Gorge 
Re to Lewist Niagara Navigation 
( B eturning Canad 
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In addition to the above tl le 
siring will have the option of a boat-ride 
between Detroit and Buffal n either 
steamers of the Anchor Line, Detroit & 
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program that is published in all of the bee- 
papers, sent out in pamphlet form to all of the 
members, as well as distributed and 
the convention. 

I am now making up the program, and take 
this public method, that none may be ove: 
looked, of asking dealers to write and let 
know what they can contribute in the way of 
premiums. I would suggest that premiums be 
offered something as follows: 

Best and largest display of single-comb nucl 
of different varieties of bees, accompanied by 
queens; condition of bees, purity of race, and 
beauty of hives, to be the competing points 

Best 10 sections of comb honey, complete- 
ness of filling of section, evenness of surf 
of comb, completeness of capping, freedom 
from travel-stain, and general neatness and ap- 
pearance, to be the competing points. 

Best 10 pounds of liquid extracted honey, 
quality and manner of putting up for market to 
be considered. 

Best 10 pounds of granulated honey, quality, 
including fineness and smoothness of grain, 
and manner of putting up for market, to be 
considered. 

Best 10 pounds of beeswax. color, texture, 
and beauty of the cake or cakes in regard to 
shape, to be considered. 

The most important, late apicultural inven- 
tion that has not before been awarded a 
premium. 

If there is some other object upon which 
a dealer would ratner offer a premium, he is 
at liberty to do so. If you prefer, you 
can simply say what you can offer, (and please 
make it as liberal as-you can, that we may 
have a big display), and then allow me to place 
the premiums as seems best. 

W. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec. 
a — — — = 


Advertising Queen Bees 


Much of what we have said in another 
item about advertising honey for sale, 
applies equally to selling queen-bees. 
Undoubtedly there are many who rear 
their own queens, and have some very 
superior ones, whose bees are won- 
derful nectar-gatherers, that never have 
thought of offering them to their fel- 
low-bee-keepers. 

The qteen-business is getting to be a 
very important one—more so every 
year. There are many every season 
who feel the need of improving their 
bees by introducing new blood. They 
will be glad to purchase something good, 
if they only know where to get it, and 
also be assured that it is good. 

We would not urge everybody to go 
into the queen-rearing business, any 
more than we would urge everybody to 
go into bee-keeping. But there must be 
many who now are rearing good queens 
on a small scale, that would find it 
profitable to enlarge their capacity, and 
go after the business that they could 
have by making a sincere, legitimate 
effort to get it and to give satisfaction. 


used at 


ace 
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Northern Illinois Convention 

The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Court House in Rockford, 
Ill, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 20 
and 21, 1908. All interested are invited 
to attend. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Cherry Valley, IIl. 


> 


Illinois State Convention 

The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation will meet Nov. 19th and 2oth, 
at the State house in Springfield. We 
may have no program except what will 
be made up by the best of our bee-keep- 
ers—which is always better than a set 
program, if those present are alive to 
their opportunity. 

The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation has made arrangements with 


the State Board of Agriculture to have 
bees handled in cages at the State Fair. 
In one cage, for the purpose, a foul 
broody hive will be shown up. Louis 
Werner, of Edwardsville, will do th 
manipulating Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 
Rt. 4, Springfield, III 
— 


Western Illinois Convention 

The Western Illinois Be 
sociation will hold their annual meeting 
in the County Court room at Galesburg, 
[ll., on Friday, Sept. Id, 1908 All in 
terested in bee-keeping are earnestly re 


Ker per s’ As 





quest d to attend, and help make this a 
rousing meeting 
Altona, III. W. 


- > 


Kansas State Convention 


[} annual meeting 


pers’ Association will b 


State bee Kee 

held in Hutchinson, September 16 and 17, 
during the State Fair. It will be ani 
portant meeting for all who are interest 


ed in bees, and those who attend « 


see the biggest fair ever held in Kansa 
. & 


Dodge City, Kan. 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, IIl. 


Death of Mrs. Amos. 


When Mrs. A. L. Amos was men- 
tioned so short a time ago as one of 
the leading introducers of yellow sweet 
clover, there was little thought that the 
announcement of her death was so soon 
to follow. But her important place in 
the ranks of the sisterhood is thus soon 
made vacant, her death occurring July 
25, 1908. In a future number we hope 
to say more about our departed friend. 


+ —<me - 


Buying Queens — Removing Honey 
from Hives. 


Is it too late to order a queen-bee? If not, 
ought I to get a colony with it to insure suc- 
cess? If I just get a queen and put her into 
a hive, will it do? 

When should I remove the honey from the 
hives—what time in the day? Is it necessary 
to put oil-cloth on top of the frames for pro- 
ducing for home consumption—before putting 
boxes or frames on, and afterwards to prevent 
sticking to the cover? <A friend does this, 
but some here do not. 

(Mrs.) E. P. 
Ill., Aug. 14. 


Day. 
Bloomington, 
It is a very good time of year to get 

a queen now. You will have the ad- 

vantage of having her thoroughly estab- 

lished for a full year’s work next year. 


It will be safer and less trouble to 
buy a queen in a full colony, but it will 
cost a good bit more. If you desire the 
additional increase, or if you do not care 
for the expense, better get the full col- 
ony. But if you have a colony with an 
undesirable queen, it will cost no more 
than a dollar to get an untested queen 
to introduce, and g times out of 10 
your untested queen will be found all 
right. 

We remove honey from hives at any 
time in the day when bees are flying. 
They resent interference least when they 
are busiest at work in the field. On 
a beginner may prefer to 
operate rather late in the day, but while 
bees are still at work in the fields 
[hen if any trouble occurs, as a start in 


robbing, night will close th 


some accounts 


© scent. 


It is not necessary to cover with oil 
cloth for home consumption or any 
other consumption. Whether oilcloth or 
any other covering of a cloth kind is 
needed depends upon how hives and cov- 
ers are made. Formerly more than at 
present there was a considerable space 
under the hive-cover, and some kind of 
a sheet or quilt was needed to keep the 
bees from occupying this space. Oiten- 
er, nowadays, there is only about a quar- 
ter of an inch between top-bars and 
cover, and no oilcloth is needed. 


— >- ~——-e - 


Lady Queen-Breeders — Introducing 
Cells and Virgin Queens. 

I was much interested in Mrs. Bacon’s 
article on page 202. happen to know that 
she is not the only lady engaged in rearing 
queens. Some little time ago, while correspond- 
ing with some queen-breeders, one who had 
only given initials, wrote the whole name, be- 
cause I was a woman and also I was writing 
to a lady. I cannot give her full name here 
as she does not give it, but the name with 
only the initials appears regulariv in the adver- 
tising columns of Gleanings. I do not know 
why she does so, but the reason why J] have 
done so is, that I shrink from being the only 
lady advertising queens, and I have a feeling 
that most men would think I couk rear 
queens as good as a man could 
think, Miss Wilson? Some people 
succeed better than men in 





because they pay greater heed t and 
certainly in rearing queens it is the details 
that count. 

I have reared my own queens for a good 


\ wn qu I 
many years, and I like the business better than 
honey-production, for it is not so heavy, and 
I am not very strong. Notwithstanding, I have 
one yard about to miles f1 home that I run 
r hor n my | 1 I rear 
di 






ey ome jueens, 


and I have another y ird in a different direc- 
tion tl is my oueen-mating yar Pasturage 
for bees in scarce, and there are no bees there, 
so I am _ sure f getting the jueens purely 
mate Of ¢ se, | ive to feed the d ‘ 
rearing < nies 

I cannot understand why Mrs. Bac 
hav trouble with her caged 
I like better to introduce cells than 


i 
mating nuclei, and use shallow 

, frame boxes that I make myself 
certain queens, and I like to have t! 
t xy in bees 1 do not have mucl 
r-bees. Perhaps it is bec 
When honey has not 
iway from the apiary 
three bees 
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get in or ind there I keep a frame of 
honey or some syrup If by any chance the 
bees begin robbing, I just throw a small piece 
of mosquito-bar over the entrance, tacking the 
upper edge to the hive and cover, and holding 
t down at the sides with small sticks rhis 
confuses t robber-bees id stops robbing. 
If it commences again after removing the mos 
ba ] find the hive of the ma 
rauders and treat them in the same way. I 
can v¢é Ss break up t worst scrimmag 
+} + y i g i! + 
I start queen-cells in tl strongest coloni 
I can t t Alexander 
for i é ind he brood in the up} 
ive is t all I remove the whole 
Liv e! t upper hive with 
etu ld stand to start cells 
I w 1 a lady queen-breeders’ 
nv who we are. Anyway, 
f friendship for them 


> best t success. 


Emity H. HAFForp 





ire allowed to be bee-keepers 
at all, there is no good reason why they 
should not engage in queen-rearing, and 
successfully. It requires less strength 
than honey-production, and for the parts 
of the business that require delicate 
handling a woman’s fingers are na 
clumsier than a man’s. 

We don’t have any trouble with vir- 
gins dying in cages when more than one 
re in a hive, but there is some ques- 
tion whether the free virgin does just 
is well if the caged virgin is present 
efore the one has mated. 


4 


} .. 
ree 


aStrce 


Others agree with you in preferring 
to inti cells. At our house we 
prefer virgins. It is true that when cells 
are used you can reject any cells that 

look the best, but you cannot be 
sure what 1 he cell. It may contain 
a dead or def If you use 


virgins instea , you can be sure 


} 
VUQaGUCe 


do not 


to have only those that are best in ap- 
pearance. It is also easier to know ex 
act age when virgins are used But 
there may be advantages he athe 
there may be advantages on the other 
side. 


This department is open for that meet 
ing of lady queen-breeders. 
Mr. Scholl Congratulated. 


Congratulations on your fine crop, Mr. 
Scholl. Pretty good—for a man! 


Starting with Bees—Transferring. 





Karly last spring we bought a colony of 
s for TI were in an old-fash- 
i e, and w nothing about bees, 
v not bee I see the inside, and 
d know whether there is, or was, any 
hone the b s. We have ‘Forty Years 
Among the Bees,’’ but it does not tell the be- 
ginner just how to proceed Ne sent for a 
new 1% story hive with one-inch starters, to be 
I ly tor a swarm, but so far as we know 
the bees have not swarmed; neither have the 
bees of Mr. Osborne, from whom we bought 
I C ny 
Do you think it advisable to put the bees into 


he new hive? If so, how are we to do it? 

i no other bees near us, but there 
nty of white clover. We do not care to 
) the business extensively. Still we-want 
igh honey for our own use and some to 
cross, but they 
E. W. GriFFinec. 


“ns Aug. 6. 





are bees are quite 
seem to be busy. (Mrs.) 
Amagansett 
You say your bees are in an old-fash- 
ioned hive, and you haven't been able to 
see the inside. That probably means the 
hive is a box-hive, in which case there 
is no chance to see the inside. To do 
th- they s Id be i ¢ rable-frz > 
that they should be in a movable-frame 
hive. But the season is now so far ad- 
vanced that it may be best to leave them 
where they are till next year. Then you 
may transfer them into a new hive dur- 
ing fruit-bloom, although the plan pre- 


ferred nowadays is to wait till they 
swarm, hive the swarm in a new hive, 
setting the 2 hives side by side as close as 
possible, and then 21 days later cut up 
the old hive, unite the bees with the 
swarm, and melt up the combs. 

In the meantime it will pay you well 

to get one of the regular bee-books, 
such as are advertised in the American 
Bee Journal, for the information therein 
contained may be worth several times 
the cost of the book in a single season. 
There are those who think “Forty Years 
Among the Bees” one of the best books 
published, but Dr. Miller claims that it 
was not intended to supersede any of 
the regular books of instruction on bees, 
but to supplement them. 
Although it is not advisable just now 
to do anything about getting your bees 
into another hive, it is very decidedly 
advisable for you to see about those 
boxes you mention. If there has been 
anything like a fair flow of nectar from 
the flowers, those boxes are crammed 
full of honey, and like as not so much 
honey has been packed in the brood- 
chamber that the queen is crowded for 
room. The result of that might be 
that you would have a hive very heavy 
with honey but so weak in bees that it 
would not survive the winter. 

First, get a bee-smoker. If you can- 
not wait for that, make a smudge of 
burning rags, blow smoke into the hive 


entrance, pry up the boxes, blowing 
smoke into the crack as you pry up, 
and take the boxes off. Replace with 
empty boxes. Put the boxes into a 


tub, cover with a sheet, and occasionally 
turn the sheet over to let the bees out. 
Of course this will be outdoors. 

Maybe you have had no flow of hon- 
ey, in which case the boxes will be 
empty and there will be nothing to be 
done. 

a ~~ - 

Transferring Non-Swarming Bees 

from Box-Hives. 

Frequently, when 
transferring bees, Dr. Miller says it is best 
to “wait until they swarm, hive the swarm 
in a new hive, setting the two hives side by 


giving directions for 


side as close as possible, and then 21 days 
later cut up the old hive, unite the bees 
with the swarm and melt up the combs.” 
But my bees don’t swarm. I have been 
waiting now for several years to transfer 
those pesky bees from the _ box-hives. If 
they don’t swarm, why watt longer? What 


oseytown, Ind 


shall I do? (Miss) Susan SWEETSOME. 
You are to be congratulated, and ought 
all swelled up with pride that 
you have bees that will not swarm. Many 
of the veterans would give dollars to an 
insurance company that would insure 
their bees against swarming. 

There may be three reasons why your 
bees do not swarm. The first is that 
the season may be so very poor that they 
can not afford to swarm. Since your 
case has continued “for several years,” 
that can hardly be the reason. 

Second, your hive may be extra large. 
In that case you might cut off the lower 
part next spring, making the hive small- 
er. If filled with combs, the lower part 
of the combs will be empty in spring, 
and hive, combs and all, may be cut 
away. Cut down to a size that will 
contain less than a cubic foot, and that 
will likely result in swarming, if too 
large a hive has been the trouble. 

Third, your bees may be of the kind 


to be 


that don’t believe in swarming. If so, 
be thankful, and transfer them in fruit- 
bloom next spring. In any case, no 
matter what the cause of their not 
swarming, you can transfer at that time. 
Your bee-book will give you instruction 
as to transferring. Briefly, it is to drum 
out the bees, cut up the hive, cut out the 
comb, and fasten all straight worker- 
comb in frames. Or, you may drum 
out part of the bees, making sure to 
get the queen, put them into a hive 
filled with worker-foundation, set the 
hive on the old stand, putting the old 
hive close beside it, and in 21 days, 
when all worker-brood has hatched out, 
cut up the old hive, add the bees to the 
first lot, and melt up the combs. 


—_ -_——- + « 


Storing in Brood-Frames Instead of 


Supers. 
I have a colony that won’t work in the 
super. It is filling up the brood frames with 
honey in fine style. I find eges in some 


of the empty cells that are left, which show 
that they have a queen all right. Also there 
is some brood. Can it be that the queen is 
getting tired, or petering out? 


Recently I took out several of the combs 


and with a _dining-fork scored them on both 
sides, breaking the cell-cappings. Will this 
cause the bees to “get a hump on _ them- 


selves” and hustle the honey upstairs into the 
super? If not, what can | do? How would 
changing the queen do? 

Clifton Place, IIl. GEORGIANA Procror. 

As the season advances, less and less 
space in the brood-chamber is occupied 
with brood, and more of it with honey, 
until perhaps September or October, 
when laying will cease. But if this one 
colony is restricting its brood while other 
colonies have plenty, there is something 
at fault, and it is time for you to have 
a hand in it. There is more likelihood 
of this restricting if section-supers are 
on than if extracting-supers are used. 
The likelihood is that the queen is at fault 
—almost certainly that is the case—and 
the thing to do is to replace her with 
a young and vigorous one. 

Breaking the cappings may do some 


‘good, but not likely. 


Changing the queen is not likely to 
have much effect on this season’s yield, 
for the new queen’s progeny will not 
go afield under 5 weeks, but it would do 
good for next year. If, however, the 
queen has been a good one, and is peter- 
ing out merely because old, very likely 
you don’t need to do anything, for the 
probability is that the bees will super- 
sede her about the close of the harvest. 





DO the very best I 

know how—the very 

best I can; and I 
mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, 
what is said against me 
won’t amount to any- 
thing. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels 
swearing I was right 
would make no differ- 
ence.—A braham Lincoln 
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Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex 


Horsemint and Yellow Sweet Clover. 

Epitor ScuHo.ti:—How is horsemint planted, 
and when is the time to plant it? It is one 
of the best honey-plants in this locality. 

Also, what is the best way to plant yellow 
sweet clover? It grows well here, but it is 
hard to get a stand of it I have just one 
stalk, which reached a height of 5 feet. A\l- 
though there was a good flow from horsemint, 
the bees were working on this piant all the 
time. H. 

Lone Oak, Tex. 


oo X USSELL. 


Horsemint is a good honey-plant here, 
too; especially this season it has again 
for the first time for years given us a 
good yield of honéy. 

It is hard to tell how horsemint seed 
should be planted. Judging from the 
seasons and other conditions it seems 
as if even Nature does not know how 
to plant it—that is, if we look at it that 
way—for there will be many years when 
no horsemint shows itself. Then we 
have no horsemint honey for several 
years. All of a sudden we again have 
a good crop of it, like the present sea 
son here. 

Much depends upon the seasons; and 
with horsemint it depends very much 
upon the previous fall. Last fall and 
winter were wet ones. This brought 
up the young plants in the fall, which 
is the time it should come up to give 
results the following May. If we have 
a dry fall and wet winter, which brings 
the horsemint up in the spring, it will 
bloom, but hardly ever yields honey. 

So, if we consider these things it is 
hard to know how to proceed, and I 
must for once do like Doctor Miller, 
and say, “I don’t know.” 

It is exactly the same with the sweet 
clover here. Besides the above named 
conditions, the different soils, and the 
atmospheric conditions, must be con- 
sidered. I have somtimes succeeded in 
getting a good start of sweet clover 
here by trying to imitate nature as much 
as possible, and by sowing in the fall, 
much like the seed falls to the eartl 
from the mature plants, to come up 
again of their own sweet will. During 
the season it must be cultivated to keep 
through the drouth for best results 

tai 
To the Texas Bee-Keepers. 

It is the purpose of the more pro 
gressive bee-keepers of our State to pro 
tect ourselves against the ravages of 
foul brood, and in consequence it was 
decided to agitate this matter, at our 
last meeting of the Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in July. 


The result was that committees were 
appointed, and it was decided that an 
annual appropriation of $3,000 should 
be asked for at the meeting of the next 
Legislature, in January next. 


A Legislative committee, consisting of 
F. L. Aten, chairman, T. P. Robinson, 
and the Secre lary, Was appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to look after this matter. 
his committee has begun work, and 
will meet from time to time, but it must 
have the help of the bee-keepers. In 
cousequence the following letter is be- 
ing circulated: 

New BraunrFets, Texas. 

BrotHer Bee-Keerer:—Foul brood is break- 
ing out in almost every part of our State. I 
have hundreds of letters from north, central, 
east, south and southwest Texas, asking for 


help. Foul brood has come to these places and 
the apiaries are threatened Nothing can be 
done for the bee-keepers as there is no money 


to do it with Your bees are threatened. We 
need a State Inspector to look after our inter- 
ests, so that the bees are protected and saved 
from destruction. 


We have a foul brood law but no money for 





an inspector Our Association has taken the 
matter up and will go before the next Legisla- 
ture to obtain an annual appropriation for car- 
rying out this work. But your help and co- 
peration will be needed You need to become 
stirred up about the matter, and stir your 
neighbors uj Every person who has the bee- 
keeping interests at heart should not fail to do 
his utmost toward getting this necessary ap- 
propriation from the Legislature next January. 

3egin now. We must combat foul brood or 
suffer This is a worse scourge than many 


suppose, because they have ha 


no experience 
with it Find out all you can about it It 
may save you hundreds of dollars It ma 
break out in your neighborhood, if not already 
there, and you know nothing about it until too 
late. So let us all strive for an appropriation, 

good inspector, thorough inspection, and save 

bees 

Let me hear from you about this most im- 
portant matter Write me if there is or has 
bee foul brood in your 1 borhood Do not 


be confidential 





and lay out the 
work for inspecting later when we get an in 


s € t ale | t Ass 4 ) ft T ts i t 1 
1ove by being t d by d 
ing y part by i 
Texas is now the leading ey-producing 

State, so le s | her there 

\ Ss very truly, 

Louis H. ScHouir 
Legislati ‘ommittee. 


-_-—_— + 


The 1908 Bee-Keepers’ Exhibits. 





Great prepal itions aré being made to 
make this year’s exhibits of apiarian 
products in Texas great in ever be 
fore, and there is no doubt but that 
this will be dor s there is much good 
mat l this vi Che season s been 

ery favorable, and the bee-keepers are 
in better shape than for a long time. 

Good premium lists have been ar 
ranged for, the one of the State Fair 

ving been enlarged in several places 


The dates of our two leading fairs are 
Sept 26 to Oct. 11, for the San Antonio 
International Fair; and Oct. 17 to Nov 
1, for the Dallas State Fair. This will 
enable exhibitors to take tl t from 
one to the other of the two leading fairs 
of the South. The premium list of the 


ieir stuf 


State Fair at Dallas is appended here, 
and is worth going after: 

All articles entered for competition in this 
department must be delivered at the Fair 
Grounds on or before Friday, October 16, 1908 

All correspondence regarding information 
about exhibits, space, etc., in this department 
should be made to Louis-H. Scholl, Secretary- 
lrreasurer and Chairman of Committee on Ex 
hibits, Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, New 
Braunfels, Texas. 

Golden Italian Bees and Queen in 
_ single-comb observatory hive....$5.00 $3.00 
rhree Banded Italian Bees and Queen 


in single-comb observatory hive.. 5.00 3.0: 
Carniolan Bees and Queens in sin 

gle-comb observatory hives...... 5.00 3.0 
Caucasian Bees and Queens in sin 

gle-comb observatory hives...... 5.00 3.06 
Cyprian Bees and Queens in singk 

comb observatory hives...... 5-00 3.06 
Holy Land Bees and Queens in sin 

gle-comb observatory hives...... 5.00 3.06 


Banat Bees and Queens in sing 








comb observatory hives 5 3.00 
Black Queen and Bees in sing] 
comb observatory hives...... 5.00 3.0¢ 
Best display of Bumble-Bees...... 5.00 3.00 
fest display of Ground Bees...... 5.00 3.00 
Best and largest display of various 
races in observatory hives.......10.00 6.00 
Best and largest display of Queens 
of various races in mailing cages. 5.00 3.00 
Best case of White Section Comb 
Honey, 12 lbs. or more.... - 5.00 3.0 
Best case of Light Amber Section 
FEO vc accswessvens oe $00 30 
Best and largest display of Sect 
Comb TAOGGy: sccecces Jinvncen. ce £0 
Best display of special designs of 
Comb Honey ......... ier 5.00 3.01 
fest 12 Ibs. triction-top pails White . 
sulk Comb Honey...... ; - 3.00 2. 
Best 6 lbs. friction-top pails Whit 
sulk Comb Honey....... -, 3-00 2.00 
Best 3 lbs. friction-top pails White 
Bulk Comb Honey piece a 3.00 2.0¢ 
Best display of Bulk Comb Honey..1o0 6.00 
Best dozen jars White Extracted 
oe ee ictsesrecane SOG 260 
Best dozen jars Light Amber Ex 
tracted Honey ........ ove 3.00 8 
Extracted Honey, 
Ree a ces. cawed . 5.00 3.0 
rgest display f Ex . 
REOMIEV ovscen 10.00 6.00 
cake of bright y N 
t less than 2 lbs 5.00 3.00 
in special des 
ceeee ceosecces ° 5 0 3 
argest display of Beeswax. 8 s.( 
ay of Fruit preserved in 
pate mh enh RS Ween Keae 5.00 2.06 
Be v-Vinegar, with recipe 3 2 
Best collection of Texas honey-yield 
ing plants, pressed and m d. 5 3.01 
Best i ctiv lisplay t 
produc ind of the various u 
mad f honey and beeswax 10.0% 
Best 1 largest display of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies ............. Diplom 





Getting New Subscribers 


This should be a good time to get 
new subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. On another page we offer a 
number of premiums for such work. 
We hope that as many of our present 
readers as possible will help us to in- 
crease our subscription list. The more 
intelligent bee-keepers are, the better it 
will be for all interested in the busi- 
ness. And much of that intelligence is 
secured by reading. We will be pleased 
to send free sample copies on request. 
Shall we not be favored with a large 
increase of new subscriptions during 
the next 2 or 3 months? 

Ss 
Apiarian Pictures 

We would be glad to have those who 
can do so, send us pictures of bee- 
yards, or of anything else that would be 
of interest along the bee-keeping line. 
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Bee-Hives for the Business- 
Man 


y C. P. DADANT. 

ry busy n, keep a store, 1 

suburbs of the city What styl 
ild you advise me to use under tl 
ces City Bee-KeepPer. 
There are many men in exactly the 
le circumstances as you are—doctors, 
ministers, men who 
o whom bee-culture is 

recreation and an addition to the in 

me, but who cannot afford to remain 
at home to look after the bees, and 
must work with them at odd hours and 
trust them to themselves during the re- 
mainder of the time. To these men I 
emphatically recommend large hives and 
the production of extracted honey. I 
lately visited two amateur bee-keepers, 
the first one using the 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hive with section supers, the 
other using a very large brood-chamber 
with the Dadant system of shallow ex- 
tracting supers 

In each case I enquired about the re- 


lawyers, teac | ers, 
may keep bees 


sults of the clover season. Said the 
8-frame hive man: 
“IT had 10 colonies to begin the sea- 


son, and now 
how many 
all the 


reach, 


have 36. I don’t know 
swarms I had, but I filled 
empty hives that were in my 
and then began to put the late 
swarms—small swarms they were—two 
or three together in each hive. I had 
late swarms that did not weigh over 
a pound or two.” 

“How much honey did you harvest?” 
“IT took 95 full sections, and think I 
have about that many full on the hives 
yet. I would like the bee-business very 


well if it was not for the excessive 
swarming.” 


The other man said: “I had 3 colo- 
nies to begin the season. They have not 
swarmed. I put 2 supers on each of 


them. I have supers with the combs 
already built which I preserve from one 
year to another, and if they are put on 
early enough I have but little fear of 
swarming, When I want increase 
(which I do not desire, because of lack 
of room), I make artificial swarms by 
division and queen-introduction.” 

“How much honey have you harvest 
ed?” 

“T have taken off 200 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, and there is about the 
same quantity in the supers now.” 

The isolated cases. 
They represent the average of happen- 
ings with colonies under the different 
systems. The man with small hives is 
pestered with swarms whenever the sea 
son is good, because his bees are crowd- 
ed for room for breeding. When they 
once have the swarming fever it is dif- 
ficult to cure, and they swarm them- 


above are not 


ed 


selves to death On the 
colonies in hives, in 


other hand, 
which the 


il 

produce a large number of workers— 
tl become very populous; but if su- 
pers full of empty combs already built 
are furnished to them in time, there is 
no desire for swarming, except in the 
cases of supersedure, which are,in only 
1 small percentage of the number of 
colonies. Swarming is thus checked and 
reduced to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. 

The busy man will readily understand 
that it is much more profitable to fol- 
low the latter plan. There is no need 
of watching the bees, during the swarm- 
ing season, for the number of swarms 
that may escape is insignificant. But 
there is another advantage: The bees 
in large hives have a greater storing 
capacity for honey, not only in the su- 
pers, but in the brood-chamber as well. 
If they are permitted to retain all the 
honey that the brood-chamber contains 
when fall comes, they have a very much 
more certain prospect of safe wintering 
than the colonies whose hives, being of 
reduced capacity, are both less populous 
and less provided with food. If swarms 
issue from those large hives, they are 
exceedingly strong, and therefore much 
better prepared to fill their hives, than 
are the insignificant swarms which of- 
ten issue from small hives. 


te 


Lastly, while a large hive may easily 
be reduced to the needs of a small 
colony, by the use of division-boards 
or dummies, a small hive cannot be 
enlarged at will to suit the very largest 
colonies. 

My advice, therefore, to those who 
keep bees as a side-issue, and cannot 
give them more than a few spare mo- 
ments at special hours, is to use very 
large hives and the extracting system. 
Empty combs are the wealth of the 
apiarist; they enable him to produce 
large with a limited number of 
colonies, and these combs may be saved 
from year to year with great profit. 


cre ps 


“HoNoR TO WHOM Honor.” 


Mr. Editor, allow me to digress from 
the subject of this article to criticize 
the plagiarism and pilfering bv differ- 
ent writers. This seems to take place 
in Europe fully as much as in Amer- 
ica. Last year, I wrote an article for 
the Swiss Bulletin De La Societe Ro- 
mande, in which I criticized a certain 
writer who claims that the young queen 
and not the old one goes with the first 
swarm. I cited 23 different writers 


on this subject, all authors of books 
on bees. It appears that the “Rucher 
3elge” reproduced my article without 


giving credit, as the matter is men- 
tioned in Gleanings for July 15, credited 


to the “Rucher Belge,’ and the names 
of the writers quoted by me are men- 
tioned in it in exactly the same order 
as I had given them. 

It is certainly a matter of congratu- 
lation that my studies are considered 
suiliciently valuable to be quoted, but 
courtesy would seem to require giving 
each man due credit, and the “Rucher 
Belge” is evidently at fault in this in- 
stance. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Dry as a Chip 


BY RALPH BENTON, 


How many times have we uttered the 
words, “Dry as a chip,” when we have 
disappointingly gone to the bread or 
cake tin in the pantry only to find a 
whole half cake dried out and unappe- 
tizing? Or perhaps we have put up a 
fine lunch in the morning to find that 
at noon time when we have come to 
lay out our cake at the family picnic, 
it is almost spoiled by its long jaunt 
over the hills. 

Our baker friends have long known 
of a way of preventing the -coming 
about of these calamities, and that in 
a most economical way. You perhaps 
as a child remember having eaten with 
a relish when going to the bake-shop 
on an errand, those animal cakes, large, 
thick, ginger cakes that are always 
moist and fresh no matter how long 
they may have lain in the shop win- 
dow? Well, the “trick of the trade” 
the baker here brings into play to keep 
his articles fresh, is the use of honey 
in his cakes. For the lighter cakes light 
and mild honey is used, and for the 
heavier and coarser cakes, the dark, 
strong-flavored honeys, such as_ buck- 
wheat honey, are used, bringing with 
its use that rich flavor of the cakes the 
children like so well. 

By this we do not mean that honey 
‘should be indiscriminately poured into 
every combination of rich cake, but 
there are a number of excellent re- 
ceipts for using honey in gems, cookies, 
fruit cakes and layer cakes, all of which 
are worthy of investigation by the 
thoughtful and careful housewife. The 
receipts are too long a list to be de- 
tailed here, but can surely be easily 
gotten somewhere. Try the bee jour- 
nals or the producer of the honey sold 
in your locality. The grocer may not 
know the receipts, but he will probably 
be glad to give you the name of his 
honey producer. It is worth investigat- 
ing, we believe.—National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 
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Uniting Bees—Feeders and 
Feed 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent wishes to know, 
through the columns of the American 
3ee Journal, how it would do to unite 
2 weak colonies of bees for winter. 

This is the proper thing to do, for 2 
weak colonies kept separate, will con- 


sume nearly twice the stores which both 
would united, and very likely perish be- 
fore spring, while, if put together, they 
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would winter as well as any large col- 
ony. A good way to proceed is as fol- 
lows: 

If one of the queens is known to be 
feeble or inferior in any way, hunt her 
out and kill her, so that the best queen 
may survive; otherwise pay no attention 
to the queens, for one of them will 
soon be killed after the uniting is done. 


Having the queen matter disposed of, 
go to the colonies you wish to unite and 
blow smoke quite freely in at the hive- 
entrances, pounding on top of the hives 
at the same time with the doubled-up 
fist. When both have been treated in 
this way, wait 2 or 3 minutes, and then 
do the same over again, only smoke 
them a little less, and pound a little 
longer and more vigorously. This will 
cause every bee to fill with honey, and 
the fuller they are the better our suc- 
cess. 

After waiting 2 or 3 minutes after the 
last pounding, if there is any difference, 
carry the weaker of the 2 to the strong- 
er, setting it down right close beside it. 
Now proceed to open up both hives, and 
select out the combs from each which 
contain the most honey, putting these 
together in the hive which was not 
moved. In thus putting in, it is always 
best to alternate the frames, whereby 
the bees are so mixed up that they have 
no desire to quarrel, although causing 
them to fill completely with honey gen- 
erally takes ail fight out of them. 


Then, this mixing is calculated to 
make each bee that touches another a 
stranger, and thus either colony’s iden- 
tity is broken up, and the bees are so 
bewildered that it causes them to re- 
mark their location on their first flight 
afterward. 


After the hive is filled with the combs 
having the most honey in them, close 
the hive by putting on the cover. Now 
put a piece of wide board up against 
the entrance, so that the bees can run 
from the ground right up into the hive, 
and proceed to shake the bees off the 
remaining frames, taking first a frame 
from one hive, and then from the other, 
thus mixing the rest of the bees as the 
first were, seeing that every bee is out 
from the old hive before you put the 
combs back in again. Failing here, it is 
possible that you may lose the queen, 
where one of them has been killed, as 
some queens, especially those of the 
black race, will often run into the corn- 
ers of the hive during such an opera- 
tion. 

After all the bees have gone into the 
prepared hive, set a board up in front 
of it, having the bottom out 4 or 5 
inches from the entrance, and the top 
leaning against the hive, so that the 
next time the bees fly they will bump 
against it, thus causing them to mark 
their location anew, should any other 
wise fail of doing this through the mix 
up they have had. In this way, none of 
the bees will return to their old stand 
to get lost there, as would be the case 
were they not caused to fill with honey, 
nor any board set up. Then it is best 
to remove all relics of the old hive and 
stand, so there is no home-like look 
about the old location to entice them 
back. Put the now beeless combs away 
in some safe place for the next season’s 
use, and the work is done. 


3EE-FEEDERS 


There are many feeders on the mar- 
ket, and for sale by supply dealers, but 
should it happen that you would rather 
make your own, here is something I 
have used for years with the best of 
satisfaction: 

Get out 2 pieces of thin board, 7 to 
3% thick, having them the size of the 
frame less % inch at the top. Nail these, 
one on each side of the frame, fitting 
the joints together with white lead, so 
as to prevent any leaking. If, after 
making, hot beeswax is run all over the 
inside, there is no possibility of leaking, 
and all soaking of the feed into the 
wood is prevented, and through this all 
danger from the feed soaking and 
souring the wood is done away with. 

Sore < hole through the top-bar for 
a funnel to slip in, and the feeder is 
ready to be hung in the hive the same 
as a frame at any time you may wish 
to feed; and it can be left there also 
when not in use, if so desired. 

As most of the hives in use have a 
quilt, cloth or enameled cloth, over the 
frames, all we have to do to fix for 
feeding is to cut a little slit in the cloth 
to correspond with the hole in the top- 
bar of the feeder, through which the 
point of the funnel is to be inserted and 
the feed poured in. When the funnel 
is removed, the slit in the cloth closes 
up so that no bees can get out to annoy 
the operator. 

As the feeder is only an inch wide, 
there is no need of a float, as the bees 
can easily reach either side, so none 
stick fast in the feed and drown, as 
they do in large-mouth feeders not pro- 
vided with a float. 


FEED FOR BEES 


The same correspondent that wished 
to know about uniting, wanted to know 


about feeders and what to use in them 
for feed, so ihat all colonies short of 
stores for winter might be fed up in 


the fall. There are several ways of 
making feed for bees from sugar, but I 
will tell of the one which I consider 
best, after having tried all of the others. 

The sugar used for winter stores 
should always be granulated sugar; but 
for feeding in the spring or summer 
any of the “C” sugars are just as good. 

To make a feed for winter, I find 
the following formula the after 
trying nearly all the different ways rec- 
ommended : 


best, 


Put 15 pounds of water into a vessel 
that will hold about 24 quarts, setting 
the same over the fire until the water is 
boiling nicely. Now pour in 30 pounds 
yf granulated sugar—pouring in slowly 


and stirring the whole as poured in, 
so it will dissolve instead of settling 
to the bottom of the vessel and burning 


on, as would be the case were the whole 
poured in in a body. 

When the sugar is dissolved, allow 
it to stand over the fire until the whole 
boils again, when 5 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey is poured in, and the 
syrup stirred until it boils once more, 
when it is ready to set from the fire. 
This gives 50 pounds of feed of about 
the consistency of honey, and as soon 
as it is cool enough so you can hold 
your hand on the outside of the vessel 


containing it, it is ready to pour into 
the feeders. 

The honey is put in to prevent the 
sugar crystallizing again, as will be the 


case without it, when such thick syrup 
is fed in cool weather in the fall. 
Where sugar syrup is fed in warm 


weather, and the syrup is quite thin the 

bees will change it over into honey so 

it will not crystallize, if it is fed slowly; 

but this cannot be relied upon when 

thick syrup is fed for winter stores. 
3orodino, N. Y. 
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Beeswax and Digestion— 
Increasing Demand for 
Honey 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Dr. Bohrer, page 241, takes exception 
to my saying that the indigestibility of 
beeswax probably does no harm in any 
case. All right, old friend, I cheerfully 
accept the amendment, and agree that in 
cases of cancer of the stomach, as well 
as in some other cases of exceeding 
irritability, beeswax better be left out of 
the bill of fare. More than that, if you 
insist that there may be cases in which 
the best extracted honey may do harm, 
I'll agree to that, too. 

Begging your pardon for having been 
so careless as to say, “Probably in no 
case does that do any harm,” instead of 
saying, “Probably the cases in which 
that does any harm are very rare,” I 
arise to make a few remarks upon the 
latter part of your article. In ‘sub 
stance you say, “The facts I am giv- 
ing—and there is no guessing in the mat- 
ter—if made known to the public, can 
bring no harm to the sale of the prod- 
ucts of our industry, but on the con- 
trary will increase the sale of honey 
beyond any demand heretofore known.” 

To secure that unprecedented demand, 
would it not be well to have what you 
say embodied in a short article and have 
the publication committee of the nation- 
al secure its general publication? With- 
out taking the time for elaboration, I 
might suggest that the pith of it would 
be somewhat as follows: 

“Pure honey free from all sources of 
irritation to the human digestive 
is by all odds the most 
sweet ever used by man § 
sources of irritation 
against : 


“First: 


Organs 
wholesome 
There are two 

be guarded 


The poison scattered over the 
combs, which bees invariably expel upon 
the slightest jar or disturbance of the 
hive; although only a very few persons 
are susceptible to its influence. 

“Second: The wax of which the hon- 
eycomb is made. It acts as an irritant 
to the digestive organs. But as a rule, 
in time it will bring about disastrous 
results. Men use intoxicants to excess 
through a long life, while very many 
others fall victims to their effects in a 
very brief period of time. And so it is 
with beeswax. 

“Extracted honey is free from both 
these objections, the honey being en- 
tirely separated from the comb, and also 


from the poison scattered over the 
comb.” 
There, doctor, isn’t that about the 


thing? 


Looks like a pretty good anti- 
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lote to the 


irticle of that man McCain 
immediately preceding you on page 24I. 
His proof-of-purity seal doesn’t stand a 
against the poison 

No use disputing 
irticle of yours gets the 


ghost of a chance 
tainted-wax business 


it, when that 





they have been buying of comb? In 
short, please tell us how the spread of 
your “facts” is going to “increase be- 
yond any demand heretofore known” 
the sale of honey. 


Marengo, III 








APIARY OF Roy D 


run of all the papers, I'll have to give 
up production of comb-honey and invest 
in an up-to-date extractor. It’s hardly 
like you to pull others down for the 
sake of pulling yourself up, in other 
words, knocking out my market for 
comb-honey so you may better sell ex- 
tracted; but I'm willing to stand it and 
change to extracted honey if by means 
f your pronunciamento “the sale of 
honey will increase beyond any demand 
heretofore known.” 

Really, howeve r. doct YT, I 
fess that it isn't very 
how the proposed spread of informa 
tion is to increase the sale of honey 
Tell a man that the bees scatter poison 


must con 
clear to me just 


ver the comb, and will he have a con- 
suming desire to buy more honey than 
before he ever heard of such a thing? 
Tell him something about intoxicants, 


‘and so it is 
he feel it 


with beeswax,” and will 
matter of principle to pat- 


ronize the bee-keeper? I don’t see the 
‘onnection, do you? 
If you don’t mind, I’d like to ask 


4 question or two. How do you know 
that bees invariably expel poison upon 
the slightest jar or disturbance of the 
hive? And how does it happen that 


the poison thus expelled is “scattered 


over the combs,” and none of it gets 
into the honey? For one would naturally 
think that just as much poison would 
get into an open cell of honey as would 
settle on the capping of a cell. Doesn't 
the liquid condition of the honey favor 
the absorption of the poison rather more 


than the solid cappings? And when the 
limited amount of honey obtained from 
the cappings 18 fed back to the bees, 
is you say, how can you be sure that 
hey will not put it into the surplus? 

There are those who prefer extracted 
to comb honey, and I suppose you know 


that some very much prefer comb 
honey. Now suppose you get these lat- 
ter shunted off from buying comb honey 
altogether, are you sure they will buy 
just as many pounds of extracted as 


. TAIT, IN COLORADO. 


Bee-Keeping and Vegetable- 
Growing 


BY ROY D. TAIT. 

You see by the pictures I send that 
we combine vegetable-growing with bee- 
keeping, both on the intensive plan, 
rather than the extensive. 

Our farm consists of 5 acres, and our 
apiary of 23 colonies of bees, of the 


Here in this Grand Valley, of ours, 
where our main honey-flow is from al- 
falfa, we can manage these cross bees 
to a better advantage than our brothers 
in the East. We know to a day when 
the flow begins, also when it will stop, 
and we can work accordingly. 

You can get some idea of how vege- 
tables grow in this country by the pic- 
ture of our market wagon, which makes 
from 3 to 5 trips a week into Grand 
Junction, with honey and_ vegetables. 
Our honey is carried in the wagon in 
regular supers with the division-boards 
between the sections, so no matter how 
many sections are in the super, they all 
stand upright and never tumble over by 
the jolting of the wagon. 

It is really a pleasure to peddle in this 
way, for we have a good class of custo- 
mers, carry a first-class article in honey, 
vegetables, and fruit, and get a good 
price for our goods. We do not have 
to hire any outside help, and make a 
good living and something more. 

The outlook for the summer is fine 
for the alfalfa. Men say that they wiil 
get the fourth cutting this year, which 
means 4 honey-flows for us. 

We take the American Bee Journal 
and another bee-paper, and if I kept only 
one colony of bees I would take them. 
I don’t know but I would take them if 
I did not keep a bee, for as long as we 
have been taking these 2 papers, we 
have never yet seen an article in either 
about the other but what was compli- 
mentary, and—oh, well, we just like to 
read them, that’s all; for in no other 
papers do we get the writings from 
such a corps of Christian writers, and 
they are doing good in more ways than 
one. 


Mesa i6.. Colo 








HONEY AND VEGETABLE 


mixed variety, but mostly hybrids, and 
noted for their hustling qualities, also 
their willingness for a scrap, which they 
will begin at the least provocation. How- 
ever, no better honey-gatherers ever flew 
than these ind as long as they 
“deliver the goods,” and “board them 
selves,” I will put up with their stings, 
for with “all their faults I love them 


still.” 


bees, 


WAGON OF Roy D. 
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Queens and Queen-Rearing 


BY GRANT ANDERSON. 


There has been much of late in the 
bee-papers concerning the rearing of 
queens, mostly written by men not quali 
fied to write on that subject. I deem 
it best, therefore, to inform the read- 
ers of the “Old Reliable” that the au- 
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thors of some of these articles are not 
sufficiently experienced on queen-rear- 
ing to write about it. It is a fact that 
there are some so-called breeders that 
are unworthy of the name, and are a 
hindrance to the better class of breed- 
ers. It is not true, however, that all, 
nor even the majority, are unreliable. 
As a breeder I find that ignorance on 
the part of many who buy queens is 
the cause of much complaint against the 
breeders. 

Mr. Jones buys a 
Smith. The queen arrives in good con- 
dition. “Mr. Jones makes his colony 
queenless and puts in the cage contain- 
ing the new queen. The queen is killed, 
and a worthless hybrid reared in the 
hive. Of course Mr. Jones is not satis- 
fied with his queen. I have had letters 
complaining that the queen and fully 
half of the bees were mismated! 

There are about one-half of the men 
who buy queens that don’t know the 
difference between an untested, a war- 
ranted, and a tested queen. Then when 
the word “select” is added, the con- 
fusion is greater. 

When the breeder sells a select un- 
tested queen he is supposed to use his 
best judgment and select out of a num- 
ber of queens one that he has reasons 
to believe is better than the average 
of the number selected from. So the 
man who buys untested queens from a 
breeder who sells select untested gets 
what is left after the best has been 
picked out. 

A warranted queen is an untested 
queen warranted to be purely mated and 
a good, prolific layer. If she does not 
prove to be so the breeder is supposed 
to replace her with a queen that fills 
the bill. 

It is surprising how freely many bee- 
men expose their ignorance of queen- 
rearing by writing for publications and 
speaking in bee-keepers’ conventions. 

If these same men attempted to ex- 
plain the workings of wireless teleg- 
raphy and missed it so far as they do 
queen-rearing, some one might say, 
“What fools these mortals be.” 

Many readers of the papers remember 
that a certain bee-man told us through 
one of the bee-papers that he was pre- 
pared to explode the theory that the 
mating of the queen does not affect her 
drone progeny. Well, we have waited 
quite a while for the “explosion,” and 
all we have heard so far was the ex- 
plosion of his ignorance. Who is next? 

Sabinal, Tex., July 2. 
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Alfalfa for Honey and Hay 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


Having had an experience in growing 
alfalfa for hay, and watched with in 
terest its honey-yielding qualities up 
wards of 20 years, I feel warranted in 
Saying without hesitation that for both 
purposes it outstrips by far any and 
all other crops produced in Kansas 
Provided, however, that it is cut at the 
proper stage of development, is prop 
erly cured, and properly stacked or put 
away under shelter. The latter is the 
best. Quite a number of farmers cut it 
when about one-tenth of it is in bloom. 
Experience has taught me that when 
about 4% to % in bloom is a better time 


to cut it, as it is much more easily cured, 
and by far less liable to heat in the 
stack or mow and become musty. In a 
musty condition it is not at all fit to 
feed to horses, as it often causes heaves. 

The earlier it is cut after it begins 
to bloom the more sap there is in the 
stalk, hence the greater difficulty in cur- 
ing it properly. I find that to cut it 
during the forenoon after the dew has 
gone off, and raking it up into windrows 
after about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day, and the next day after 
noon putting it up in rather small piles, 
and then letting it stand another day or 
two, owing, of course, to the favorable 
or unfavorable conditions of the weath- 
er for drying’ hay—this seems to be the 
best method of harvesting this crop. 
For by this course it not only affords 
the best hay, but it also furnishes more 
forage for bees. 

But just here I am told that as I 
have bees, I have an ax to grind. In 





ALFALFA IN BLOOM. 


reply I will say that I have also the 
usual different kinds of domestic ani- 
mals on my farm, and while I want 
the best results possible to be obtained 
from my bees, my other stock is by far 
the greater source of income. Hence 
my ax-grinding, if I have one to grind, 
would, under the circumstances, very 
naturally lead me to look most after my 
greatest source of income. 

Like all other nectar-yielding plants, 
alfalfa does not invariably vield honey. 
Some days very few or no bees visit it, 
while on other days they work on it 
from one to 3 hours. And sometimes 
I have seen them very busy from day- 
light until dim twilight, the bees com- 
ing in and dropping down on the hive 
on the ground, or on the alighting- 
board, about exhausted from _ being 
heavily loaded with honey. 


I am now relating my experience with 
this plant in Kansas. What it will do 
in some other States, I don’t know. I 
seen it growing in Ohio. But as 
to its nectar-yielding qualities there, I 
know nothing. But I am disposed to 
think that some seasons, and in some 


nave 





localities, it will produce nectar in that 
State. 

It may be, and is, sowed in either the 
spring season after frost, say about the 
first of May, or in August if grass- 
hoppers are not very numerous. If they 
are they will destroy it. It has a root 
that will grow down as deep as 25 or 
more feet, if not prevented by hard-pan 
or rock. After passing successfully 
through one winter it will not be pushed 
out of the ground by frost, as its roots 
go far below freezing. In Ohio and 
other Eastern States the soil heaves to 
such an extent as to push red clover 
out of the ground so far as to destroy 


it. Alfalfa I think will not perish 
through such a cause. 

Alfalfa here in Kansas is cut from 
2 to 4 times each year, and I have 


known it to yield as high as 11 tons 
in one season from 4 cuttings, per acre. 
But the average is probably from § to 6 
tons. 

Sreep-Bep FoR ALFALFA. 


For August sowing I find that to disc 
oat-stubble immediately after the oat- 
crop has been harvested, so as to keep 
it free from weeds and crab grass, etc., 
until the time arrives to sow the seed 
(which should be from the roth to the 
12th of August) is about the most satis- 
factory method of preparing the seed- 
bed. The soil must in all cases be self- 
draining, so that water will not stand on 
it, for alfalfa will perish under water in 
2 or 3 days. 

For spring sowing, corn-stalks ground 
that was well cultivated and kept free 
from weeds will be found as good as, 
or better than, any other ground. The 
stalks should be cut with a stalk-cutter 
and the ground should be stirred up 
with a disc. Deep plowing has not giv- 


en as good satisfaction as thorough 
surface stirring of the soil with the 
disc. 


Different quantities of seed per acre 
have been sowed, ranging from 10 to 
60 pounds per acre. If the seed is good 
and free from weed and grass seed, 15 
pounds per acre will be sufficient. As 
good a stand as I ever had I got from 
11 pounds per acre. I had aimed to 
sow 15 pounds, but after I had sowed 
the seed I stepped the ground and 
found that I had sowed only about 11 
pounds per acre. 

The surface should be well leveled 
by the use of a common harrow, so that 
the seed will be planted about the same 
depth, for if part is dropped into low 
places it is often covered so deep that 
it never comes up. To cover the seed 
when sowed broadcast by hand, I find 
a brush drag, a tooth harrow with the 
teeth as slanting as possible, or a drag 
made of 1x10 lumber, to answer the 
best purpose. Harrow teeth set perpen- 
dicular put much of the seed so deep 
in the ground that it can never sprout 
and reach the surface. Hence, it is lost. 


On page 205, Mr. Dadant says that he 


has about 4 acres of alfalfa that 1s 
disappointing to him, it being nearly 
ready to bloom, and at the same time 


weak and unadapted to the locality. In 
case the stand is good, the ground self- 
draining, and not underlaid with a solid 
bed of rock or hard-pan near the sur 
face, I rather suspect that the soil is not 
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witl the alfalfa bacteria, 
which, it seems, is indispensable to its 
successful growtl In an early day I 
sowed seed two different times and al 
houg] I 1 and showed up a 
good s weakly, and in 2 
years becar so thin on the ground 
[ plowed it up. I sowed a part of 
the same ground again and was pleased 
get not only a good stand, but a 


fairly vigorous growth, which now, af 
ter 20 years, 1s better than it was dur 

3 years after it was sowed 
time is necessary for 
itself fully and reach 





Report of the Chiecago-Northwest 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Continued from page 243. 


OVERHAULING BEES 


‘Is it necessary or advisable to over- 

aul every colony in the apiary in the 
spring If so, when is the best time to 
to do so, and how?” 

Mr. Wilcox—It has been my practise 
for many years to do so immediately 
after carrying them out of the cellar, to 
clean them if they needed cleaning. It 


is not absolutely necessary. It is about 
as well to let them wait a few days and 
give attention only to those which are 
very weak or very strong, and those 
which may be little low in stores. Al 
SO see 1f ey want more feed for 
brood-rearing 

Mr. Taylor—lIt is never necessary nor 
desirable. : 

Mr. Whit: I clip queens, so I find 

necessa do so. It is a good plan 

M Wheel It Mr. Whitney used 
the right hive he wouldn’t need to look 
hrough tl ombs 

Dr. Bohré [ would scarcely know 
whe plary were in proper con 
dition to see 1f each had a queen. Some 

e found queenless Then some dis 
position must be made of the bees. You 
must look them over to know the actual 

nditi 

S NGTHENING WEAK COLONIES. 

“If any colonies are weak in brood or 


in the spring, what plan 
est to pursue in strengthening 
them, and why?” 

Dr. Miller—As helping to bring out 
the answer it might be well to ask how 
many approve the Alexander plan? 
Mr. Wilcox—The Alexander plan has 
been misunderstood. 

Dr. Miller—Was an excluder used be 
tween the two? Was that part of the 
Alexander plan? 

Mr. Whitney—The Alexander plan 
is understood to include the excluder. 
Then it isn’t anything new. I supposed 


would be 


it was not a very different thing to put 


Up to this time 
pastured, experience 


its full development. 
it should not be 
having proved that it is detrimental, as 


a rule, to pasture it during the early 
years after it is sowed. And as a mat- 


ter of fact, aside from its use for hog 
pasturage, it 1s best to cure and feed 
as hay to all kinds of stock. It never 


bloats hogs, but cattle, sheep and horses 

are bloated by it fully as badly as by 

red clover. It can be cut and fed to 

hogs in the green condition as cheaply 

more so than, to build hog-tight 

fences so that they can be turned on it. 
Lyons, Kan 


as, OF 


had an 
would be 


one colony upon another if we 
excluder on, and the queens 
protected. 


Mr. Wheeler—It was my idea that 
they use wirecloth between them. 
—Alexander never did. 


Dr. Miller 
Others do it, but not Alexander. 

Dr. Bohrer—If I find a weak colony 
I give it a good queen, and such an 
imount of brood as the bees can take 
care of. I take the brood from some 
very strong colony, and give the weak 
colony only a smali amount, just what 
they can well care for. It won’t weaken 
the strong colony, and will strengthen 
the weaker one 

(Here the Secretary read Alexander’s 
plan from “A B C of Bee Culture.” ) 

Dr. Miller-—How many have worked 
this plan successfully? 4. How many 
unsuccessfully? 1. 

Mr. Baldridge—Some have had a good 
deal of « xperience. I don’t like the plan, 
because I think there is a better one. In- 
stead of putting the weak colony on top 
of the strong one, it should be reversed. 
[ get better results. I have been prac- 
tising this method for 2 years—placing 
the weak colony under. The bees from 
the strong colony can go out without 

When they return with their 


mixing. 


load of honey they will return to the 
lower hive. The young bees will remain 
in the lower hive to a great extent. You 


can build up better by placing the weak 
colony under. I never had a queen dis- 
turbed, because I put the strong colony 
on very quietly. I don’t lose any bees 
nor any queens. That is a better plan 
than any other. If you put it in prac- 
tise it will be worth every penny that it 
has cost you to come to this convention. 

Dr. Miller—I have failed with it, and 
have succeeded with it. In one case I 
put on the strongest colony a very weak 
colony. In 10 minutes I saw dead bees 
being carried out. I left them alone. 
Soon all were killed. I had not taken 
pains to do it quietly. I expect that was 
the cause. In some cases I put a wire- 
cloth between the two. Then you don’t 
need to be careful. Then take off the 


wirecloth and leave the excluder on. I 
remember another case where a strong 
colony had placed over it a weak one, 
and after perhaps 3 days I raised up 3 
frames of brood from below, brushed 
all the bees from them, and put 3 frames 
of brood in the upper story. I left them 
that way. The next time I went there 
I found all those frames of brood were 
occupied by bees. They probably came 
from below. I left them, and next time 
there was a good colony there. Rightly 
used, the plan is an advantage. 

Mr. Wheeler—Did you consider,Doc- 
tor, that it was safer to use a wirecloth 
for a few days? 

Dr. Miller—Yes, it is safer. If you 
are very careful it is not necessary, but 
it is safer. 

Mr. Taylor—I haven't had very much 
experience—only 2 or 3 colonies. I never 
lost any bees that way. The first one 
I ever tried was before I heard of Alex- 
ander’s plan. I found a colony that I 
judged was queenless. It had quite a 
large number of bees. I put a queen- 
excluder on another hive and set it on 
top. I found that they had a queen, and 
very soon I found I had a strong colony 
above as well as below. I used a queen- 
excluder. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t believe that the ex- 
cluder is necessary if the poor colony is 
weak enough so that there will be no 
direct connection between the 2 clusters, 
if the work is properly done. The ex- 
cluder merely prevents the queen passing 
through. It wii not prevent bees passing 
from one part to another. An excluder 
is not necessary. 

Mr. Taylor—If the weather is warm 
and the bees are active, I think it would 
be quite dangerous. If the weather is 
cool so that they remain in their separate 
clusters for some time, it is safe. 

Two WEAK COLONIES IN 

OnE Hive. 

“Has any one had experience in put 
ting 2 weak colonies into one hive with 
a partition between, and have them win- 
ter in good condition?” 

Dr. Miller—I have had lots of them, 
and they wintered in good condition. 
Use a 3% inch wooden partition. 

Mr. Taylor—I have wintered quite a 
number. I had several colonies light in 
stores. I selected some heavy colonies 
and put on a queen-excluder and set the 
light colony on top of the heavy one, 
and they wintered all right that way. 
That is, generally. But I put them out 
and allowed them to remain, and in that 
case the Alexander plan did not work 
very well. A great many of them united 
in one hive or the other. 

Dr. Miller—With a partition between 
the frames 2 colonies can be wintered 
in the same hive. I wintered perhaps 
20 double-hive colonies. When I looked 
in the winter at the cluster in each 
hive they would be down apparently in 
one cluster, merely with that one par- 
tition between them. Each cluster got 
the warmth from there. The cluster 
was just as nicely formed as if the 2 
had been in one colony and some one 
had slid in between them that board. I 
believe the 2 (supposing each covered 
3 frames of brood) would winter as 
well as one 6-frame colony. There is 
certainly a real advantage in having 2 
weak colonies together. 


WINTERING 
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Mr. Taylor—I don’t see much differ 
ence between the two cases, except that 
the bees can communicate with one an 
other in my plan, but the 2 can work 
together just the same. They form 
one cluster, the same as Dr. Miller's 

Mr. Kannenberg—Would a wire p: 
tition be better than the wooden? I 
believe the heat would go through the 


screen better than it would wit 
wood. 

Dr. Miller—Wire might be a littl 
cooler. 

Dr. Bohrer—I had some queens that 
I wanted to save over this fall. I had 
a good, strong colony and put in a good, 
strong partition. I gave a colony that 
was queenless a queen. You mu 
that the bees are equally divided I 
introduced the queen after the ordinary 
method. I don’t see why they won’ 
winter well. I think the wooden parti 
tion is better, unless you wa h n 
to be acquainted with the bees on both 
sides. 

Mr. Kimmey—tThree years ago I \ 
tered 6 colonies that way in 3 10-fr: 
hives, with partitions of as tl 
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hin wood 
as I could use. There was no connection 
whatever between the two parts. 

Dr. Miller—In the spring I put them 
on the summer stands, and left them 
there until crowded and then emptied 
them into ordinary 8-frame hives side by 
side, and no trouble. 


GRANULATED HONEY. 


Mr. Barkemeier wants to know what 
to do with people that ask foolish ques 
tions about granulated honey. 

Dr. Bohrer—Tell them that he is not 
allowed to sell honey that is not pure 
unless so labeled. That is the plainest 
way to deal with that kind of people. 

Mr. Whitney—I would say, if I were 
selling honey, and if any one has some 
that would granulate, it is pretty evident 
that it is pure. 

Dr. Eaton—I suppose I have had about 
as much experience with that line of 
complaint as bee-keepers themselves 
Every little while some one will com: 
in with a sample with the complaint that 
the honey he has purchased has “sug 
ared,” and that it has been adulterated 
I have to explain that all honey will 
granulate, and if it doesn’t granulate it 
is more a sign that it is adulterated that 
if it does not. Granulation is a sign 
purity more than if it were not. 

Mr. Moore—This has been the prin 
pal trouble in my business. Consumer: 
are the people who find fault. Mr. Tay- 
lor is a wholesaler. I try to stick to the 
truth whether it pleases them or not 
Very few people in Chicago know any 
thing about it. They expect honey t 
be liquid, the same as when it runs out 
of the combs. The best thing I had t 
say was this: Go to your drug-store and 
find out if it is pure. Refer the custon 
ers to the druggists. 

(Continued next month.) 








OME people are so fond of 
ill-luck that they run half- 
. way to meet it.— Douglas Jerrdld. 











Prospect for Best Buckwheat Honey- 


Flow. 

‘f writing (August 20) 
good for one of the best 
honey we have ever had 


ity, all being from buck 


once previous to this year 


id any surplus from thi's 
warm weather favoring us 


or so longer, it looks as if 


e than enough tor win 
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Report of Committee on Honey Ex- 


change. 
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The Honey Exchange Commit- 
tari Bee-Keepers’ Association 
n Friday, July 31st Rep rts 
from over 250 points in the 
the general outlook is better 
While the number of colonies 
to the terrible losses from tl 
07 1 1908, there will be 
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ch better d buted and the 
will be greate 
ruling higher in the United 
exporting countries, and the 
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the writer's privilege to visit a 
large number of apiaries during the past 
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Shortly after this report was issued to 
Ontario bee-keepers, a 

ceived from N. E. France, among other 
things saying that 8 cents was the ruling 
for extracted honey. 


circular was rt 


course this no doubt refers solely 


United States markets, and is 


likely to influence many Ontario 
bee keepers to sell 

it is a pretty good thing for us 
Canucks that there is a duty of 3 


} 


cheaper. All the 


i 


cents per pound on honey coming into 


from countries other than Brit 


colonies To the latte T. the pre fer 


1 


tariff applies, and to this largely 


attributed the large amount of 


imported from Jamaica for manu 
facturing purposes; the duty being 
ts per pound. The Jamaica product 


never come into competition with 
clover honey for table use, but for 
cturing purposes there is no 
question but that it is a factor well 
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A Neat Ontario Apiary. 
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AN 8&SUPER COLONY 


in good condition, yet without exception 
ia 


this apiary is, all things considered, one 
of the very finest I have seen. The 
} 


hives all face the south on a gently 
it closely mown lawn, and every 








‘has a place and is in its proper 
place.” That their crop of honey was 
good goes without saying. The picture 
was taken this year just before extract 


By the way, I sampled the honey, 
ind at the time wished for the presence 
fF some of the bee-keepers who con 
tend that honey is just as good if ex- 
tracted before being ripened on the 
hives [he product of this yard, this 
ir, is almost water-white, waxy, and 
proper sense of the word 
Mr. J. W. Free is shown at the left, 
while away to the right can faintly be 
liscerned the figure of his father, Mr 
Wm. Free, whose hearty welcome to 
he writer will not soon be forgotten 
Mr. Free is also a farmer as well as a 
uccessful bee-keeper, which gives the 
lie to the oft-expressed opinion that a 
farmer necessarily keeps his bees in a 
sloven condition. All the bees are of 
the leather-colored Italian strain. and I 
was struck with the uniform condition 
f the yard 

Mr. Free has been very successful in 
queen-rearing and runs some 30-odd nu 
clei for this purpose Three of these 
nuclei occupy a standard hive, and with 
a wire-cloth bottom, these nucleus hives 
are placed right on top of strong colo 


nies. While no effort has been made as 
yet to rear queens in a commercial way, 


I am greatly mistaken if Mr. Free will 
not be heard from in that line in the 


While visiting the apiary, the owners 


ve thinking of requeening largely with 
den stock. 1 advised strongly against 
cl course, at least in a wholesale 
V I greatly mistaken if a limited 


IN MR. FREE’S APIARY. 


trial of the “beauties” will not prove 
the wisdom of such advice 


The other picture shows Mr. Free on 





the left, and his Uncle, Mr. Warrington 
Scott, on the right, as they started 
operations on the jumbo colony, all the 
supers full of honey on the hive being 
the product of that colony. Mr. Scott 
is an expert bee-keeper and mechanic, 
all the hives and fixtures having been 
made by him. If I am correct, I believe 
Mr. Scott has a share in this apiary, 
and Mr. Free is free to acknowledge 
that much of his success has been due 
to his having had such a very good 
teacher. A good teacher and an apt 
scholar is a combination that works 
wonders in bee-keeping as in anything 
else. 

These pictures are the work of Mr. 
Scott, who, by the way, is an enthu- 
siastic amateur photographer, although 
his work would put to shame many of 
the professionals. 


Referring to those hives tiered up so 
high, speaking to Mr. Scott, I ventured 
the opinion that perhaps more honey 
would have been secured if not more 
than three supers to the hive had been 
used, and some extracting been done 
during the flow. He was inclined to 
agree with me, and while I would soon 
er err on the safe side, I feel convinced 
that the tiering up was a little over- 
done to secure the very best results. 


But say, after a couple of years of 
short crops, a yard in the condition like 
the one shown, goes a long way towards 
stirring up one’s enthusiasm to fever 
heat again! 





ee ay By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Ralph Benton on Bees. 

One of the opening lectures given for 
farmers at the University of California 
in the middle of July was on “The 
Honey-Plants of California,’ by Ralph 
Benton. While I was at the University 
botanical grounds on the day of the lec- 
ture, I did not hear Mr. Benton. I 
suppose, however, that he covered the 
subject fairly well considering that he 
had been but a comparatively short time 
in the State. He is doing good work 
for the bee-keepers of California. I 
notice that the small apiary belonging 
to the University, which I heretofore 
mentioned as being in the dense shade 
of evergreen trees, has been removed 
elsewhere 


-_-—_—-+- 


Oh Where! Oh Where! Can I Get 
Bee-Ware? 

This is not the title of a new bee- 
song; it is rather the re‘rain of quite 
an old one that was sung to a rather 
doleful tune the past spring and sum- 
mer in these parts. It comes a-droning 


from hill and vale ever an< anon, for 
the simple reason that the bottom of the 
bee-supply business dropped out of San 
Francisco. One after the other of the 
places that dealt in apiarian supplies, 
failed or went out of business, and the 
honey-crop that might have been was 
wasted upon the “desert” air. Several 
correspondents have asked me where 
they could purchase supplies in the big 
metropolis. I crossed the bay (or rather 
went around the bay, as business took 
me that way) for some, and was dis- 
appointed to find that the firm I pro- 
cured them from the previous year was 
out of business. The strange part of 
it was that less than two hours before 
I was in San Jose, and could have se- 
cured what I wanted at a store there, 
and would have done so if I had known 
that I could not have made the purchase 
near home. 


-_ —— 


White Clover in California. 


It is generally believed that white 
clover will not grow in California. It 
does grow and blooms profusely, but 
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owing to our long dry spells of weather, 
it can only succeed in moist spots or in 
places where it can be irrigated. I have 
seen it growing freely along roadsides 
through the Eel River country in Hum- 
boldt county, one of the garden spots 
of the State, and which, let me remark, 
was once a redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens) forest.. When the trees were 
converted into lumber, and the stumps 
burnt out of the soil, the land for years 
was devoted to the raising of Humboldt 
Reds—a fine potato in its day. But in 
time the land failed to produce profit- 
able crops of these tubers, as the farm- 
ers did not know how to fertilize the 
soil or rotate crops, as is _ practised 
nowadays. So the region became a dairy 
country, and the land now produces 
large crops of various fodder-plants for 
soiling cattle. 

Of course this land can again be 
devoted to potato growing, by modern 
methods, and bring returns that will 
surprise the old-time farmer. But it is 
of clover I was writing. Well, any 
land that is moist, be it river-bottom 
or hillside, will grow white clover, and 
give the bees splendid honey-pasturage. 
The other day I had: occasion to pass 
through that portion of Berkeley, away 
up on the hillsides, a few miles north 
of where I live, and I saw many lawns 
entirely of the plant under considera- 
tion, and white with blossoms, upon 
which the bees worked merrily. Some 
of those lawns were all of several hun- 
dred feet elevation above the bay. 
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Bees and the Agricultural Press. 


I have been reading several of the 
best of the agricultural papers of this 
country during the past year or so, and 
I have been impressed with the fact 
that few of them have anything in them 
about bees, and most of those that have 
anything give but a meager amount of 
space to the subject. 

The Rural New-Yorker has no apiary 
department, but it touches upon bees 
and bee-keeping occasionally. I observe 
that its editor knows a thing or two 
about these insects, and gives them praise 
for their usefulness as pollenizers of 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. He has 
shown that bees do not damage fruit— 
‘tis birds or something else. 

In the spring the Practical Farmer 
had a whole page of interesting letters 
from bee-keepers. But on another oc- 
casion I noticed that the editor was 
“away off” when he came to write of 
bees, especially of Caucasians as “sting- 
less bees.” 

The Farm Journal has a regular bee- 
column which is written for Eastern 
bee-keepers, and, I suppose, is all right. 

Suburban Life, while not a farmer’s 
paper, is so near such that I mention 
it here. It now and then treats on 
bees. The June number had a reliable 
article about a New York State queen 
breeder. It was not intended as an ad 
vertisement, but it was really one of 
the best notices I think a _ bee-keeper 
ever received. One feature about the 
article I did not like was that it gave 
the impression that there was “millions” 
to be made in rearing queens for sale. 
Show me the breeder that has yet made 
a fortune at the business! In the Au- 
gust number (just to hand) of the 


same magazine, I find this question in 
its query department: “Why do cu- 
cumbers which blossom freely fail to 
set fruit?” In replying, the editor ven- 
tures one of the reasons in these words: 
“Probably because there are no bees 
to fertilize the flower.” 

One of the papers that has long given 
a good quota of space to bees and bee- 
keeping is the Pacific Rural Press. The 
issue of July 18 has an article by young 
Mr. Ralph Benton on “Bee-keeping: a 
California Industry.” The article is 
mainly a history of the honey-bee in this 
State, but I think the writer claims too 
much for California as a honey State. 
A column in the same issue is devoted 
to an account taken from a Fresno pa- 
per of a runaway team in an apiary, a 
story that is most tragic, and likely to 
give the reader a dislike for bees and 
bee-keeping. But such an accident to 
a 4-horse team getting into an apiary 
and being stung to death, as well as the 
driver meeting the same fate, to say 
nothing of being almost driven insane, 
is no worse than if the team got into 
a corral and was gored to death by an 
infuriated bull, or was set upon by mad 
dogs. 

3ut, as I was going to remark, the 
agricultural press does not give the 
space to apiarian subjects that it did a 
decade or more ago. Probably these 
papers know that such field had better 
be left to more competent and reliable 
hands, to-wit: the bee-papers. So smote 
it be. 
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Kicking Up the Dust. 

Did you ever watch a bee gathering 
pollen from a plentiful source? Recent- 
ly I did, as the bees turned out en 
masse upon the poppies in our garden. 
How a bee would hunch up a lot of an- 
thers or stamens and kick up her legs 
most immodestly, so as to collect the 
pollen on her thighs or bread-baskets. 
Sometimes a cozen bees would be busily 
hustling up the pollen on one of those 
poppies. It was really interesting. 

- —_. «¢ 
Too Many Fussy Fixings. 

Gentle reader, did it ever occur to you 
that this matter of getting out fixings, 
or bee and honey furniture, is getting 
to be a costly business? And it is get- 
ting to be far too costly, too, for the 
apiarist. And I will venture the state- 
ment, at the expense, possibly, of in- 
curring the displeasure of some supply 
manufacturers, that there has been a 
useless multiplicity of contraptions com- 
monly denominated “bee-ware.” Yes, 
’tis time to beware of such extrava- 
gance. When we get down to one or 
two styles of hives with a uniform lot 
of frames and other accessories, we will 
get all the honey there is to be got, 
and have much fatter purses 

This reflection was impressed upon 
me when conversing with a merchant 
in San Francisco recently—a_ gentle 
man who would carry apiarian supplies 
but for the fact that it required too mucl 
capital to do so, to say nothing of the 
la.ge amount of store-room required to 
house such fixtures. And, t 
manufacturer requires spot cas} 
credit is extended in nearly, if not all, 
other lines of trade. 
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Here I might remark parenthetically 
that I would hardly blame the manu fac- 
turer getting paid in advance, inasmuch 
as I believe one big eastern concern 
got “pinched” several times by the 
financial embarrassment of a couple of 
firms in San Francisco. 

The strenuosity of modern bee-keep- 
ing as practiced in a large portion of 
the United States is a pace that is too 
killing for the honey-producer and the 
bee-ware maker. Let’s get down to 
hard-pan, money and honey. There's 
where prosperity lies. 

=< 
Wee Honey-Bees. 

A couple of weeks ago my attention 
was attracted to some of the smallest 
honey-bees I ever saw. Some were 
working upon flowers at the University 
of California; the others were getting 
honey (?) and pollen from _ parsnip 
flowers on my place. The former bees 
were less than half the size of Italians; 
the others were smaller still. 

Si ccmemiceadatallila a 
Caucasians Non-Stingers. 

I have seen bees that would make a 
fellow try to jump over a_church- 
steeple, or even attempt to crawl 
through a brick wall in order to get 
away from them in the most expedi- 
tious way possible. Black bees are pug- 
nacious when it suits their fancy; Ital- 
ian bees are rambunctious when they're 
crazy; punics and hybrids are said to 
be in fighting trim always, but Cau- 
casian bees are as gentle as kittens and 
as meek as little lambs. I will take 
my stand and live and die by the latter 
race of honey-gatherers. They are the 
bees for me. This is the decision | have 
arrived at after trying a strain I ob 
tained from Michigan. 

I_ notice that the Practical Farmer 
states that the Causcasians have no 
stings—that they are, forsooth, stingless 
They have stings, and can sting when 
they find it incumbent to defend their 
hives, and they have to be well provoked 
before they will do so even then. 

I further notice that the editors of 
Gleanings are slow to give any adequate 
meed of praise to these bees. From what 
I can glean from various sources I would 
say they are in the shadowy minority, 
yet time may prove their deductions cor 
rect. 

Aside from the “stingers” of these 
bees, I find them ahead of any other 
bees I ever had in early brood-rearing, 
getting out almost before the sun is up 
to be a-field after a load of the newly 
distilled nectar, and they keep incessant 
ly working away all day. This makes 
them the best honey-gathers. 

Other good features may be recorded 
in their favor, but the above will suffice 





Bee Journal for 1907—40c. 


We still have on hand some complete 
vo.umes of the American Bee Journal for 
1907, which we will mail for 40 cents 
each. The first half of that year the Bee 
Journal was issued weekly, and the last 
half monthly, which would make 32 
numbers. And all of them for only 40 
cents! Surely this is a bargain for any 
new reader who has become a subscriber 
this year 
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Be Careful to Whom You Sell Honey. 


The season for marketing honey has 


begun. While it may seem like an un- 
necessary repetition, we desire again to 


‘aution you to be careful to whom you 
send your honey. When you sell for 
‘ash, be sure that your man is respon 
sib] If you can not learn anything 
about him, you had better sell on com- 
mission, for then he can be held liable 
if he takes your honey without render- 
ing you returns. But he may make 
very meager returns, and delay making 
payment So we advise you not to 
rust any one unless he has a good 
rating and a reputation for dealing on 
the square. Better take a little less 
price, and deal with a man of known 
reputation.—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Three Days’ Apiarian Exhibition. 

The bee-keepers of the two Charentes 
held in July an international exhibition, 
lasting three days, of bees, bee-appliances 
and honey, at Saintes, a town in France 
of about 20,000 inhabitants. This gives 
us a fair idea of the enterprising spirit 
which characterizes many of the Euro 
pean bee-keepers’ societies. It takes a 
considerable amount of money and a 
great deal of work to conduct such a 
meeting; but it is worth it in the en- 
thusiasm it creates——Gleanings in Bee 
Culture 


Transvaal Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Johannesberg now has a full-fledged 
ee-keepers’ association with the above 
name. Those at the top are the Earl 
and Countess of Selbourne; the Minis 
ter of Land, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and General Louis Botha. It is 
intended to have branch associations in 
the principal centers, and one is in 
course of organization at Pretoria. The 
conditions are suitable in South Africa, 
ind in time the land of Angora goats 
| diamonds, and gold will 
probably figure largely in the bee-keep- 
ing world. I note the colonists show a 
decided preference for American bee 
supplies, in which they follow the ex 
ample of other British colonies——Glean 
ings in Bee Culture 


1 
} 





The Death of Zoubareff. 

The British Bee Journal recently an- 
nounced the death of a famous Russian 
bee-keeper, M. A. F. Zoubareff, at the 
ripe old age of 87 years. He went to 
school with Pobedonostseff, Procurator 
of the Holy Synod of Russia, who died 
last year. Readers of the newspapers 
will remember it was Pobedonostseff 
who inspired the Czar to resist all re- 
forms. On account of his health Zou- 
bareff went to Switzerland in 1883, and 
there became acquainted with Mr. Ed. 
Bertrand, who converted him to the 






Langstroth hive and system. Hitherto 
he had advocated the Dzierzon-Berlepsch 
system. He was largely instrumental 
in inducing the Russian bee-keepers to 
adopt the Langstroth hive. He wrote a 
book with this end in view, chiefly to 
instruct school teachers in our system. 
He also translated Mr. T. W. Cowan’s 
Bee-keepers’ Guide Book from French 
into Russian, and otherwise worked 
faithfully to help Russian beetkeepers 
find the most profitable system of bee 
keeping. He lived close by Lake La- 
doga, not far from St. Petersburg.— 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





Danger of Robbing—The Robber- 
Trap. 

Now is the time to avoid robbing. 
Nothing costs the bee-keeper more than 
to let a bad case of robbing get started; 
for so long as these robbers exist at all 
they will continue to annoy both the 
bee-keeper and the weak colonies. We 
do not nowadays intend to let robbing 
get started; but if it does, we use the 
robber-trap. This is nothing more nor 
less than a common hive with a Porter 
bee-escape so arranged at the entrances 
that the robbers can pass into the hive 
but not out again. Something more ef- 
fective than the Porter for this purpose 
is a long flat wire-cloth cone, the apex 
of it reaching about to the center of the 
bottom-board. The robbers will enter 
this better; and the point of the cone 
is so far from the entrance they do not 
find their way back. This trap is put 
on the stand of the robbed colony, when, 
presto! they are caught. When the 
robbers are once trapped they should be 
taken immediately to an isolated location 
or brimstoned. Having once acquired 
the stealing habit they will do tenfold 
more damage in a bee-yard than they 
can ever do good, and it is “a mighty 
good riddance” when they are removed 
entirely—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





Bees in Imperial Valley. 
The Imperial Valley Press of Aug. 1, 
1908, contains the following in reference 
to bee-keeping in that valley. 


Imperial Valley honey is still in demand, 
and this week two more carloads of honey 
were sent out from El Centro by the Imperial 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

A meeting of the association was held on 
Wednesday at the office of the El Centro Can- 
taloupe Growers’ Association, and four new 
members were admitted. The association is 
now composed of sixteen of the most exten- 
sive bee-keepers in the valley, and it practically 
controls all of the honey output here. 

At this meeting 70 cases of honey were 
pledged for the next shipment, and_ they will 
be at once placed in storage in El Centro. 
The shipments of this week were .sent to 
El Paso, and from there may be diverted 
into smaller lots to eastern points. 

J. B. Whitaker secretary of the Imperial 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, believes that 
until there is a considerable increase in the 





acreage of alfalfa in the valley, the bee-keep- 
ing industry cannot profitably expand further 
than its present limits. He discusses the gen- 
eral situation interestingly, and says: 

“Until the summer and fall of 1907, the 
Imperial Valley attracted very little attention 
as a bee country. The harvest of 1907 amount- 
ed to about 1000 cases of extracted honey, 
from about 700 colonies. 

“During the fall and winter of 1907, about 
5000 colonies were shipped in from different 
Southern California points, bringing the total 
number up to 6000 colonies. The present séa- 
son’s crop of honey is estimated at about 
4000 Cases. 

“The apparent decrease in the average per 
colony this year is due to several reasons. 
In several localities over-stocking is in part 
responsible for the shortage. The general opin- 
ion is that alfalfa bloom louse is responsible 
for the light crop. This almost microscopic 
insect inhabits the alfalfa bloom and consumes 
the nectar, with the result that there is little 
left for the bees. Whether or not this para- 
site has come to stay remains for time to 
settle. 

.“‘The Imperial Valley Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, formed for the purpose of handling the 
honey crop, represents fully 90 percent of the 
industry in the valley. Bee-keepers who con- 
template moving their apiaries to Imperial Val- 
ley should by all means first pay a visit to the 
valley, or correspond with some bee-man lo- 
cated here, before making up their minds. 

“Bees can be bought here as cheaply as else- 
where, and until the country is further de- 
veloped, the valley has every colony of bees it 
will support with profit.” 





Length of Bees’ Tongues. 


Professor Kulyagin, of Russia, claims 
to have found a very accurate method 
of determining the length of a_ bee’s 
tongue; and after many measurements 
he gives the following averages ex- 
pressed in millimeters: Russian, 6.21; 
American, 6.22; Italian, 6.25; Cyprian, 
6.50.—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





Slow Queen-Mating and Longevity. 


Who can tell why the queen daugh- 
ters of some mothers are very slow to 
mate? The writer had one queen whose 
queen daughters never mated under fif- 
teen days and most of them not until 
older than that. The workers were par- 
ticularly long-lived and the mother 
queen did two years’ marvelous service 
in the writer’s yard and was reported 
as in her second year when he received 
her. Is there any connection between 
slow maturity and longevity ?—Arthur 
C. Miller, in American Bee-Keeper. 





Short Honey Crop in California. 

Speaking of California, particularly 
Southern California, the New York 
Fruit and Produce News says: 

“It appears to be destined that every other 
year shall be a blank in the honey-deal, but 
this is a year that is unprecedented in the 
annals of beeology. Never have prospects heen 
poorer for a crop than they are today. The 
banner year produced 600 cars of honey. 
last year the production was 225 cars and the 
average for the past 10 years has been over 
150. This year, outside of the Imperial Val- 
ley, the output for Southern California will 
not be over 25 cars, according to the estimate 
of the largest honey dealer in Los <Anccles. 
[his looks like high prices, as there was ver 
little carried over from last season, this all 
being in the hands of o1 = man.” 








Dare to be true: nothing can need 
a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
—George Herbert. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or to 


Pm, c. < 


MILLER, Marengo, III. 


Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail 


Pollen in Extracting Supers. 
What do you do when there is pollen in 
extracting supers? TENNESSEE. 
AnsweER.—Leave it there. The bees will 
work it out. Even if they shouldn’t, it would 
do no harm, for it would not be thrown out 
with the honey when you extract. 





What Are Genuine Italians? 


Are the enclosed bees genuine Italians? I 
bought them for that, and wish to sell stock 
from them, but being a beginner with bees, I 
want to know what I am selling. Mussourt. 


ANSWER—The worker progeny of a pure 
Italian queen should show 3 yellow bands, al- 
though the first band next the thorax is quite 
narrow. As nearly as I can tell in their dried 
condition, after being through the mail, only 
one of the 4 specimens clearly shows the 3 
bands. 


Requeening and Transferring. 


I have 2 colonies of bees that I wish to re- 
queen. The comb is somewhat crooked. 
will have to cut some. When is the best time 
to do this? Is it likely to start robbing to do 
it soon, say in August, or would I best wait 
until next spring? 

We have had a bad year for bees, not getting 
any honey this season. MissourRl. 


AnsweEr.—Right now, any time the bees are 
busy gathering, will be as good as any to avoid 
robbing. In one respect it is better in spring, 
for then the combs are not full of honey. 





Black Drones in Italian Nucleus. 


Do pure Italian bees show black drones, or 
drones on which the yellow is in very small 
spots where the bands should ve? That is the 
way most of the drones are from a queen in 


a 3-frame nucleus of bees that I purchased 
in June. They are working well. 
NEBRASKA. 
ANSWER.—Italian drones vary no little in 


appearance, and can hardly be said to have 
bands as do the workers. If the workers show 
the proper number of bands, you may rest 
assured the drones are all right. 


Bees Gathering from Sour Fruit. 


What is good for bees in the fall of the 
year when they get after sour fruit? \.,c« are 
troubled here in the fall with bees dying ou 
with cholera. MICHIGAN. 

AnsweEr.—You probably have reference to 
bees dying with diarrhea when working on 
sour fruit. Generally there is no very great 
harm from this except in the vicinity of cider- 
milis, and sometimes these make serious trou- 
ble. I do not know of any cure. Prevention 
is the only thing, and that is difficult. Some 
bee-keepers succeed in getting owners of such 
mills to screen them in, so that the bees can 
not get at the pomace or cider 


Pollen in the Sections. 


I am in the bee-business on a small scale. 
I started with one colony of bees, in 1902, 
and I now have 32. I winter my bees on the 
summer stands, and have never lost a colony. 
In all of my bee-keeping I never saw so much 
pollen in the brood-nest. All colonies seem 
to be in about the same condition as regards 
pollen. My queens are all young—none over 
one year old. I reared some, and bought some 
from different queen-breeders. What J rear 
seem to be equal to any I have. My bees are 
in 10-frame Langstroth hives. I have not had 


any trouble with pollen in sections. What 
would be the best course to pursue in this 
case? Missourti. 


ANSWER.—I, doubt if there is anything wrong 
but what will right itself At present there 
may be an unusual amount of pollen in the 
brood-combs, but please remember that the bees 
use a very large amount to feed the brood. 
Unless the bees fill so much pollen in the 
combs that the queen is crowded for room, 
there is no cause for alarm If it really 
comes to the point where you think you must 
get rid of some of the pollen, you can soak 
the combs with water till you can throw out 
the pollen with an extractor. 





Lubricant for Foundation Mill Rolls. 


What is used as a lubricant on the rollers 
of a foundation mill? The one I have sticks. 
I can_not set it close enough to make any cell- 
walls at all. This is the first time I am using 
it, as I had a lot of foundation bought shortly 
before buying the mill, so did not try it be- 
fore. I am using just clear water now. I 
dipped the sheets last winter. Any advice you 


give me will be thankfully received. " 
New York. 
AnsweEr—Starch is used as a lubricant, als 


honey. If your sheet of wax is too cold, the 
wax will not be pressed up into a side-wall. 
Try having the wax warmer. 


Supers Under Brood-Chamber. 

What would be the result if supers are put 
under instead of over the brood-chamber? 
suppose it has been tried, but I have seen no 
mention of it anywhere. I mean for comb- 
honey production—the 4x4 _ sections 

CHICAGO. 

ANSWER.—It is natural for bees to store 
above the brood-nest, and they would hardly 
be expected to make as good work, especially 
at sealing up, with the sections below I have 
known them, in some cases where brood-combs 
were over sections, to carry down black wax 
from the combs and darken the cappings of 
the sections 


Perhaps Old Queen. 
1. I have a large colony of bees that work 
well, but do not have much honev rhey have 


a lot of drones, and a large number of drone- 





There are not many worker-cells, and 
t all of them are empty. What is the 
c 1S¢€ 
NEBRASKa. 
ANSWER Hard to say why such a large 
proportion of drone-comb is present Perhaps 
1 


I 

ld queen was present at the time of comb- 
g You can help matters by taking out 
ames that have too much drone-comb, re- 

ig them with frames full of I f 
You micht also cut 
and put in its place pa 
Spring, however, is tl 
is, say about the time of fruit-bloom 








Facing Hive-Entrances — Getting In- 
crease—Wild Clover. 
1. Does it make any difference if the hive- 
} P 


entrance faces the no luring the winter, 





and would it be a goo¢ to sort of 
box around the hive t close entrance 
ne-half its present width 

2. Would you advise me to tak ie frames 
out of the super and fill it with rags or saw- 
dust, and place it over the brood-chamber in 
the winter? I intend to leave the hive out-of 
doors all winter on its summer stand 








How shall I increase in the spring? Il 
don’t want to lose the swarms. 
4. Is wild clover a good honey-producer? 
We have hundreds of acres of it } On 
ANS it as southern 
Ohi lifferenc how 
a hive ta r facir g 
sout! t e tront 
In this the } get the 
effect f the sun 1 -warl 1 winte 
\ plan is good 
If | understand aright, 
the bees may swarm na 
s \ can help matters by 
ueens clippec The queen may 
st, but that is better than to los 
d queer You may practice shaking swarms, 
st Germans call it, anticipatory swarm- 
4. By “wild clover” you probabl mean 
white clover or sweet clover Rither one is an 
xcellent honey-plant 
Getting Rid of Moths. 
1 am a young bee-keeper. I have been 
brought up with bees until my father died 


Since his death I have been taking care of the 


bees. They have increased from 3 colonies to 
11. and about 9 ot tl It are strong colonies. 
The other 2 are weak. I find moths in some 
of the other colonies, too I go to the hives 
every 


morning and raise the hive and clean 
out from underneath. I would like to know 
how to get rid of moths. ILLINOIS 


ANSWER 


. Just two things to get rid and to 
ccep rid of 


moths. Keep none but strong 
colonies. Second, keep Italian bees. Even a 
quite weak colony of Italians will keep the 
moth at bay. For years I’ve paid no attention 
to moths, and my bees are to a large extent 
hybrids. Years ago, when I had bees that 
could be guaranteed pure black, the moths 
were quite troublesome. 


Best Appearance of Queenless 
Colony. 


1. What is the best appearance or indication 
of a queenless colony? I have one that cast 
a large swarm the first week in June. The 
continued to work 3 weeks, and have the brood- 
chamber full of honey and brood. They have 
stored no honey in the super. For the past 
3 weeks they have stopped all working. 

2. If queenless, will they not rear a new 
queen? Missouri. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no infallible outside 
indication, although after a colony has been 
queenless for some time you will see that it 
carries in little or no pollen when others are 
carrying in much. 

2. If they have been queenless 10 days or 
more, and have failed to rear a queen, or have 
reared one which has been lost on its wed- 
ding-trip, there is no hope of their rearing an- 


other unless you give them eggs or young 
brood from which they may rear one. 
Questions by a Beginner. 

1. Would it pay to keep bees in the east- 


ern part of Virginia? 

2. How may I know whether I have pure 
Italian bees? 

3. After a clipped, how 
yng will it be before she has wings again? 
4. What time of to buy 


ueens?r 
5s. Are Italians larger than black bees? 
make any difference if Italians 


6. Does it 
ire reared in black combs? VIRGINIA. 


queen’s wings are 


the year is bes 


ANSWERS.—1I. 
to be profitable. 

2. The rule is that the worker-bees should 
all show 3 yellow bands, although the first 
band, the one toward the head, is very narrow. 
That is as the pure Italians come from Italy. 
B bred in this country, however, that 
have more yellow. Some think them an im- 
' 
I 


rrovement, others not. 


they ought 


ccs are 


3. A clipped wing never crows out agair 
4. Any time from June till Fall 

You can distinguish no difference 

N 


Cellar for Wintering Bees. 


I have a cellar 





I ise, 130X260 by 7 tect hi There i 2 

ndows in the west end built of stone, 
with concrete floor; lathed plastered over 
head. There are two 2-inch ve ators in 
the north wall. I partitioned 8x16 feet off 
the north side of this cellar for bees. In the 
fall of 1906, I placed s0 colonics in it In 
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Si g of 1907, I took out 40 very weak 
ies nd bushels of dead bees. 
In the faii of 1907, I extended the partitions 
the west wall, took out the window, and put 
in two dummy windows in its place. I cut 
I st ugh the dummies a q-inch pipe; 
t pe tl ug t se 1oleS al extended 
s 2 outside I feet There is a 
e cellar end of the pipe. I raised 
that the hives were on 10 inches 
m t fi . The last of November, I put 56 
s in fa nditior the cellar Last 
spring took ut the worst lot of bees I 
v t l lead, wi water and 
from the hives; combs all 
I y ind daubed 
Iiow can I make that cellar a safe place 
vit bees I ust the Heddon hive. 
MICHIGAN, 
AN 2. —I to s just what is 
t \ having more particulars. 
suspect that t ¢ f trouble is cold. If the 
llar stands a g part of the winter below 
‘ es, you it t expect good results. 
lt a small stove is t to warm the cellar 
perature falls below 45, that 
S whole troubl Ventilation is 
but like y ventilation is all 
Toads—Packing Bees for Winter— 


Bees Gnawing Foundation— 


Brood-Frames in Winter. 
kee p t ads 


How do y m eating bees? 
Which wot way for winter- 
b es in each chaff 
one ? 

enough 
through 





produce 
p them 


veces gnaw the founda- 


5s. Should tl rood-frames be taken out for 
how should I get out the 
MINNESOTA. 


better 


than 
reach 


wav 
toads cannot 





idvantage of 


heat 
g 2 if tl e same bx x 


mutual 
All de pends 


Mischief, 
wax the 
will find 
they are 


and 
bee- 


perhaps, 
same as 
them gnawing 

not storing 
1 bad plan t ive sections on the hive 





to get the pollen 
value to you, but 
valuable as honey; some- 

1 get all the pollen 
mbs in the fall, you would find 
vees reared in spring till the bees 


for the he t om licastel 


rt of 
them; some 
a new hive 
2 weeks I 
nd-sections, with 
They 
ney as it 
ything to do 
ike to know if | 
gone rig ur ’ is a great 
il in the American Bee Journ al that I don’t 

lerstand I got mv bees June 20, ye” have 
been trying et m re have 





each Case, 








it the y 
can see. the 


for 


like 


you think best 
red clover I would 
| v this, as I an ing to get some more 
S Mresouns 
have ne very well for a 
eginner. Next time, instead of waiting z 
for ng on sections, put them on 
f arm is hived, 
gun to lay be 
super 
lis. Don’t 
put give the 
filled; 
yield heavy. 
starter in each 
nb-honey producers 


soon- 





and gloves, so 
at vou to sting 
the gloves if you 
and handling the 





bees gently, using just enough smoke to keep 
the bees under subjection. 

3. If there is any difference, Italians are 
probably better than blacks; but you needn’t 
count much on red-clover honey from any but 
bumble-bees. 

Let me give 
be worth $5 
colony of bee Ss, 
you a 


book. 


you a piece of advice that may 
to you if you have only a single 
and I’m not going to charge 
cent for it. My advice is to wuy a bee- 
After you have studied it with some 
care, many things in this publication that are 
now Greek to you will be entirely clear. A 
bee-paper comes after a bee-book as a sort of 
supplement, and there are some standing in 
their own light who think they can get along 
with the paper alone. If you can’t have both, 
do without the paper and get the book. 


Cleansing Beeswax with Acid. 
How do 


you cleanse or brighten beeswax 

with acid? What kind of acid de you use, and 
how is it applied? MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—You will find the matter very 

fully treated in :atest edition of Koot’s “A 

B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture.” In a 

large way steam is used. Not many have that. 


In that case you can use, in a smaller way, a 


large earthenware kettle. Into this put a small 
quantity of water, and, after it has come to 
a boil, put in a cake of wax. When melted, 
add the acid. ™ 

“If this is too slow and tedious a job, a 
large iron kettle that will hold 7 or 8 pails 
of water may be used. Fill this kettle about 

half full of water. Start a fire under it, and 
when the water boils, put in the wax. When 
melted, add the proportionate amount of acid. 
Keep hot for a few minutes, and then allow 
the fire to die down. As soon as all the par- 
ticles of dirt have settled in the water, dip off 
the free wax on top, being careful not to stir 
up the dirt in the water.” 

I have cleansed wax by merely pouring the 
acid into the wax and water, after it was tak- 


en from the fire 
and cooled, 


for fear it 


and ready to be 
pouring in the 
would boil over. 
kind 
one part to 
Doolittle 


poured out 
acid very slowly 


Sulphuric acid is the 
portion of about 
water. G. M. 
vinegar in a auart of 
pounds of wax. 

Some foundation 
be not thus 
much the 


used, in the pro- 
100 of wax an 
uses a pint of strong 
water for every 10 


makers prefer that the wax 
cleansed, saying that it changes 


too character of the wax. 


Milkweed as a Honey-Plant? 
ascertain the value of milkweel 
honey. It is very plentiful here. 
[he blossoms have a very fragrant odor, and 
contain a great deal of sweet. The blossom 
slapped on the back of the hand will make it 


I want to 
blossoms for 


wet with the sweet liquid. It has occasionally 
been used by the Indians in making sugar, and 
the taste is nearly the same as maple am a 
small farmer and thought that possibly this 


milkweed might be valuable for honey. If so, 











I think I should like to try a few colonies of 
bees [ICHIGA 

ANSWER.—From what you say, the plant 
ought to be a great honey-yielder; greater, 
probebiy, than is generally supposed. Nothing 
very definite is known on this point, and it 
is doused il if any milkweed honey has ever 
been reported. You are in a good position to 
test the matter, d perhaps can give definite 
information that will be valuable. If the com- 
mon milkweed, Asclepias cornuti, is meant, it 
is better known by the fact that its pollen- 
masses cling to the feet of the bees, crippling 
and sometimes causing them to be driven from 
the hive It may be, as Prof. Cook suggests, 
tl he large amount of nectar yielded may 
much overbalance the harm 


done in this way. 


a Filled Sections. 





In taking off comb-honey supers, I find 
ry many sections only partly filled. know 
they will be very valuable next year to coax 
bees into the supers; but what can I do 

Viti iem 1 \ 

2. I filled some supers with these sections 
and put them back on the hives, as they con- 
tained considerable honey; besides, I thought 
they would be safest there from the moths. 


Would it be 


hives 


best to leave these sections on the 


through the winter? Would the comb 

in them get black? Missourt. 
ANSWERS.—1!1. In many localities there is 
a fall flow, and if there is such a flow in your 
locality you may be able to get the bees to 
fill out the partly filled sections. If the flow 


is over, the sooner they are off the hive the 


better. Even if you do not have a fall flow, 
and it is some time before it begins, better 
take the sections off, and then give them back 
to the bees again when the flow is on. Partly 
filled sections that are to be kept over winter 
should have all their honey emptied out by the 


bees. you have so many of them that you 
have something like a superful for each colony, 
you may put e the m where the bees can have 


access to them all at once, putting them out in 
the open, pe thaps better toward evening. But 
if you have only a few in proportion to the 
number of bees, then pile 3 or 4 supers in a 
pile, and allow an entrance so small that only 
one or two bees can pass at a time. You see 
if a big lot of bees gets at a little lot of sec 


tions, the bees will tear the comb to pieces. 

2. No, don’t leave them on after the bees 
stop work in them. The sections may not get 
so very dark, but they are likely to be daubed 
with bee-glue so that the bees will not readily 
accept them next year. Keep the sections 


covered in a dry place over winter. 


Gunny-Sack Smoker-Fuel — Shreddea 
Wheat Biscuit and Honey. 


Take a piece of an old gunny-sack, roll it 
up and light one end of it with a match. 
Then crowd it down into the smoker and put 


a few small chips on top. 
bigger cloud of smoke in 
other kind of fuel. If 
sack is pretty 


You 
this way 
the piece 


will get a 
than any 
of gunny- 
well propolized, all the better. 
ake a shredded wheat biscuit, soften it 
pretty well with hot water, mash it down flat, 
then cover it with butter, and cover again with 
a very good quality and quantity of extracted 
honey. Then eat it and tell readers of the 
American Bee Journal how you like it. 
Epwin_ BEvINs. 
The best fuel for smokers is to some extent 
a matter of convenience. Both gunny-sack 
(burlap) and dry hardwood chips are excellent 
seperate, and no doubt the combination is 
good. Just now the — are plentier in this 
locality than burlap, so they are preferred. A 
piece of cotton rag that has been saturated 
with saltpeter is thrown in the smoker, a 
match touched to it, the smoker filled with 
chips, and then a little blowing puts the fire 
in good trim. - 
The burlap is the favorite of W. L. Cogg- 
shall, in the form of old phosphate sacks, which 
are probably plenty in his locality. He rolls 
up a piece of the material, ties a string around 
it at intervals, and then chops the roll into 
proper lengths with an ax. Each roll has one 
end dipped in saltpeter-water, and when dried 
it is easily lighted. 
Shredded wheat biscuit are mostly used here 
minus the “‘shredded,”’ but the rest of the pres- 


cription is all right with a little variation. A 
piece of biscuit, or bread, is fairly spread 
with honey, cut up into squares, and then 
slid from the plate into a bowl of Guernsey 
cream. No particulars are needed as to the 
rest. 


Getting Into the Bee-Business. 
A novice in the bee-business 


has got into 
trouble by having a swarm 


of bees make a 


home in the cornice of my house in June, 1907. 
They seemed to thrive, for on June 16, 1908, 
they swarmed, and went away. Well, I said, 
“Good riddance,” but again on the 25th an- 
other swarm came out and I thought if they 
were going to keep that up I would take a 


hand, so I resurrected an 
not seen for years, and a neighbor came and 
hived them, and on the 28th another swarm 
came out, and I put them in an old box. Now 
I thought it time to prepare for the future, 


old hive that I had 


so I got a new dovetail hive, and none too 
soon, for on the 29th they swarmed again 
and I hived them in the new hive, and on 
July 1st, another swarm issued and a cracker- 
box had to make a home for them. 

Now I have become interested in the little 


workers, and 
two bee-papers, 


have ordered a 
but my trouble has just com- 
menced. I looked at the first box-hive on the 
2sth, and there is considerable honey in it 
and joined to the cover. If I make an open 

ing in the cover and put a hive with frames 


bee-book and 


and foundation on top, will the bees go into 
the hive? Then I can put the hive on the 
bottom and save the bees, for I rather like to 
work with them, and we seem to get along 
pretty well. ILLINOIS. 
Answer.—This is an extraordinary year, and 
it may be that your numerous swarms may all 
build up for winter. Ordinarily it would be 


good practise to return all 
the old hive. 

Yes, if you set a hive on top, the bees 
will go into it without any trouble, but their 
brood-nest will remain below, and the hive 


after the first to 
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above will be filled with surplus honey. That 
is, they will do so if, and after, they have 
filled all the space in the hive below. If you 
set the old hive over the new, then when 
they are crowded down for want of room above, 
they will occupy the lower hive for their 
brood-nest, and you will have tne unper hive 
filled with honey, providing the upper hive 
is not too large for the amount they will gather. 
If you prefer to have your surplus in new 
combs rather than in the old combs, you can 
put empty room above, cutting a hole or holes 
in the top of the old hive, so the bees can go 
up; then next year you can hive the first swarm 
in a good hive, and 21 days later cut up the 
old hive. 


Absconding Swarms — Transferring 
Bees—Hunting Bees. 


1. A year ago last spring I bought 2 
of bees in box-hives. Last year they well 
having 4 good, strong swarms, but this ye 
all but the first absconded. Swarm No. 2 
put into the hive 3 times before they stayed. 
No. 3 went away without clustering. The 
others left the hive the next day after being 
hived. 1 followea them up and they went to 
the woods in hollow trees. I would like to 
know what is best to do. I have standard 
frame-hives with foundation starters in them 

2. Is there any way to make bees cluster? 

3- When and how should bees be trans- 
ferred from trees to hives? My bees are 
Italians and are in box-hiv.s. all but this 
year’s swarm. 

4. What is the best way to hunt wild bees? 
Is there any better way than to line them? 

New Jersey. 

ANSWERS.—1. The usual cause of abscond 
ing is heat. See that the hive is shaded, if only 
by an armful of fresh-cut hay on top, weighted 
down by a stick of firewood, and it will be a 
help to shower it with water. Give abundance 
of ventilation. Besides having the entrance as 
large as possible, let there be a large opening 
above, shoving the cover forward so as to 
leave an inch space for 2 or 3 days. 
dition to this you might give a frame 
Bees don’t like to lose so much of 
toward house-keeping. 

2. I’m not sure there’s any easy way to mak« 
them cluster, unless to sprinkle them with 
water; but I don’t believe you can stop them 
from clustering. At least 99 times out of 10 
they’ll cluster of their own accord 





ynies 








3. Cut the tree and split it open; then trans 
fer as you would from a _ box-hive 

4. There is probably no better way than t 
line them, if indeed there is any other way 


Virgin Swarms. 


I do not wish to criticise or set myself up 
as a critic in anything pertaining to bees, but, 
if permissible, 1 would like to say a _ few 
words in reply to your answer to ‘“‘Virginia,” 
page 215, in regard to so-called virgin swarms. 
In your answer you say they are not at all 
common. They are very common in this “neck 
of the woods.” In fact, I always look f 
my early swarms to swarm in from 4 to : 
weeks after hiving, if we have any honey 
flow to amount to anything, and I find my 
bee-keeping neighbors all have the same diff 
culty. To illustrate, I will give you the dates 
of a few of my first swarms this season, with 
date of virgin swarms. I clip my queens s 
that any swarm I do not wish to hive in an- 
other hive I can take the queen away from, 


na 








and run the swarm back into the wld hive 
again. 

June 18, No. 84 swarmed. I hived it in 
No. 120, on old combs, and put on super 
They swarmed out June 23. I run them 
back and put on another super. ‘iney swarmed 
out again June 27, 28, and ) I run back 
again with old queen each _ time Then I 
took a notion to know what was inside of the 
hive. I found both supers well started. One 
nearly half full. The outside bre 
were pretty well filled with honey TI 
some in all the others. There was s 
but not a large amount. There were ‘ 
queen-cells, and 3 not yet capped. They surel 
could not have swarmed for want of room 


It was only 13 days from the day the 
was first hived. ine soonest I ever 
virgin swarm before was 19 days This ye 
I had 2 in 13 days. Now I will give you a 
list of 5 or 6 others: 

June 6, No. 8 swarmed; hived in N 
virgin swarm July 7. 

June 13, No. 1 swarmed; hived in Ni 
virgin swarm July 7. 

June 15, No. 67 swarmed; hived in N 
virgin swarm July 2. 

June 19, No. 2 swarmed; hived in N 
virgin swarm July 8. 








June 20, No. 3 swarmed; hived 
virgin swarm July 3. 


nd to cap the climax, June 


15, 


swarmed, hived in No. 9, swarmed 


day for 6 days, then I| changed 
gave them No. 33 with super. 


work and in a tew days I gave them 
nd super. They sent out a virgin swarm July 
13, and the old colony No. 17 swarmed 
20, with young queen reared in the 
first young queen reared in the parent colony 
that a swarm after 
ie hive in 

d . d he as 

1 a super 

S k s 





y d 
ey AS t 
vithin 2 t 
ut anv 
ire hybrids—common blacks and Italians mixed, 
with Italian predominating W hy 


swarm worse with me, or rather in this locality 


than elsewhere? 
Of course, with virgin swarms I 
to kill the old queen and rut 














r it would never do them 
it that stage of the game, t 

treat 1 swarms after wi losses 

up, which nearly requeens whol 
y year. MINNESOTA. 

I know only what I have learned, 
and it s have a good many things 
leart t very glad to get letter, 
f fter it I’m not as igr as 
was before. Now don’t ask me why there 
so muc difference in different localities; 

n’t know In ne years’ experier 
I’m not sure I ever e virg swarm 
and that was this year stray sv came 
to me some time before May 2 tl very 
early for this localit ind I clipped jueen, 

hat n ther nti needed 
it on the s ‘ f sw n Tuls 
ed that it w ‘ be 
ning the hive I f 
1 brood, and the r 
4 virgin queen beir 
ng a few days la 
irm had issued 
yuec she was either lost 
1 SW ssued with the firs 
quee I hardly expect to h 
swarm in the next 40 years, 
t move into your neighbor! 
swarms are all the fashion 


extracts fr 
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Some Queen Questions. 








& 
eve 
and 
sec 


July 
the 


rear- 
the 


them 
days, 


bees 


they 


ha 


swarm 








3. You 





3 did the right thing When 

ball their own queen, if the hive be quickly 
and quietly closed, rarely does any trouble fol- 
} 
l 


low If you want to be so careful as to guard 
against the rare case that sometimes happens 
you can cage the queen and let the b berate 
her by eating out the plug o1 candy 

4. s, if the stock was good 





May Be Starved or Chilled Brood— 
Comb Foundation Splints. 
1. We have 2 new color bee 





brood from half to full g v1 ead I 

y r part of the br 1 and comb \ ] 
righ There is some hone What i t 
matter? What will cu t It | I 

wet a spring here 








What is best t put over top-ba r 
winter nd summer? 
4. What do you mean whe you sav S ts 
foundation ?”’ Mis I 
ANSWERS I y be st 
is possible that thing 1 
br 1; although t is not s ’ 
time of year. here is me reason to fear 
t may be that dreadtul scourge, foul brood 
I am not an expert on bee-discases, and your 


best course, if you ire member of the 

F ? sec Keepers Associa ‘on, is t send 

sample to General Manager N. E. France, 

Platteville, Wis If you are not already a 

nember, send ng 
1 





a ¢ iT pecome ne. 





It will be well r you to become a member 
nyhow, even if you have no diseas 
2. It may be from starvatior It may be 


because the wax-worm has been at work on the 


brood-combs 





3. That depends somewhat upon the con- 
struction of your hives A large proportion 
f hives nowadays are made with only about '4 
between top-bars and cover. These need 
nothing over top-bars but the cover With 
lecper space, cover with sheeting, ename led 

tl gunny sack, etc. 
1. You probably know that wires are used 
to prevent foundation sagging in brood-frames, 
1 to hold it in place place of 
es ttle sticks tw h square, 

g from top-bar t ire used 





Hives—Moving Bees to Cellar Them. 


I have 8 colonies in 10-frame hives, and 
winter intend to build new hives for next 
si n’s increase Do you think I would fina 


cases containing 
2 brood-chamber, 
style for surplus 


you advise me 
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$ t ind matter with the bees, and what can I do? 
) I d ving Chere has not been much swarming this year. 
f f e introducing cage? OKLAHOMA. 
ge be placed \NSWI T he ibility is that there is 
| é een h ing wrong bees, but something 
! n , be g with the honey. I don’t know what it 
t i but some plant is yielding honey that be- 
conclude that ives badly. ‘lhere is probably nothing you can 
ist ! bout 6 mor bout it except t wait till the bees get 
S | 1 the hiv ifter through bringing in that kind of honey, and 
t t tor it Ss not likely 
: it will be good for bees to winter on. If only 
I » small ar nt, the bees may use it up be 
i t 1 ———- 
be hier ane ; Foul Brood Not from Comb Founda- 
eks old tion. 
MINNESOTA 1 W have 8 lonies f 
S ent iny > i his S the n I ] com 
b w th at v ( es l-broo 
tne cal t t got it foundation ? 
) CSS c g sav at pa € hives, or 
S s jit S Ss su everyt g 
N lays \ i t iving t hey winter in this condition ort 
‘ Vv or 1S s it best to change them now? 
f 3d s bet © the ( | ; Missour! 
b ved to get ANSWERS.—1. No case, that I know of, has 
bee n reported in which the disease was carried 
ght ve been I : by foundation, 1 is asserted very positively 
4 ae ges icc a t it can not be thus carried. The long con- 
S it t were allowed t 1 heating of the wax when made into 
t at ev en. 2 po rt foundation prevents any such occurresice. 
r their allegiance 2. The hives may be used again, but not 
I frames 
. You removed € card ird trom tne ¢ indy. 3. They can winter as they ar: 
Instructions generally are to allow th ees to 
card-board away 3 ‘ 
Where Did the Honey Come From? 
Hiving Swarms — Bees in Sun or The alsike clover has blossomed very much 
Shade? — Metal Hive-Covers— few tees were on it. I have examined the 
Propolis Knife—Chaff Cushions. clover and found that there was some liquid 
1. What is the best way to get a swarm of in it. _Now, was this water or nectar, as the 
een: tits a. Senmmchior : : bees did not take to it, and there is also no 
2. 1 read in Gleanings that bees do better seed in same . 
: ‘the ean than in tie anode. Ie that ea? I have 4 colonies, extracted 150 pounds, and 
» Are metal-roof covers for hives with inner have 48 pounds of comb honey from them. 
covers better than wooden covers? If so, why? I can not understand where all this comes 
4. What is the best kind of knife to use for from, as they did not get it from the alsike, 
scraping polis off of sections taken from the and there are very few different flowers to 
supers? get it from except some white clover. 
ce. What is the best way to make chaff cush- WISCONSIN. 
ions for hives to winter bees in? _ : ANSWER.—Very likely any liquid you found 
New York. in alsike blossoms was nectar, unless it was 
ANSWERS 1. If you mean to hive a swarm, rain or dew I have 2 pieces of alsike that 
it is hived in a movable-frame hive just the bloomed bountifully at the regular time, but 
same as in a box-hive. If you mean to transfer scarcely a bee was to be found on it. Either 
F box-hive into a frame-hive, wait. till there was no nectar in it, or the bees had 
Jlony swarms and hive the swarm in the so much to do on white clover that they 
hive Then 21 days later all worker- could give little attention to the alsike. I sus- 
ll have emerged, and you can cut up pect the latter, and it may have been the same 
live and melt the combs. with you. 
i There may be some locations where bees neste 
do better in the sun, but hardly in yours or : . $ 
mine. I take a good deal of pains to have Double Hive-Covers — Hive Weights 
mine under the shade of trees, more for the for Winter—Foul Brood. 
mye i hs age lh scone age Deed em and I. I have some ventilated or double covers 
; hry ges Boerne cigar ager a gg which are Same ag so strongly for the 
3 neir chief advantage is that they are climate " Calfornia, but I believe that even 
always rain-proot. i here in California the bees would be bet 
} At our house we use a cabinet scraper 7 ¢ 7 
such as cabinet-makers use, and also sand- ol with all the sunshine possible for any way 
— eh use, an eS 8 months of the year. Now if I am right in 
ape! This for the tops and bottoms of the that, then a single pl 1 4 
sections while they are all in a block. Then : gle plain cover and the use 





of shade boards would be preferable to the 


what little scraping is needed after the sec- double cover 


tions are taken apart is done by a common 




















>, I have a few colonies in eld hives j 
sase-knife kept pretty shar ge Pynesce sg eagle nies 
casi Mak: “ Pee fb = tle — on old combs which are not «f 514ch account 
9 ee ee ee efi pd aarti (the combs, I mean). Now in the fall 1 would 
size of the required cushion, closed on all “ae . : ; a“ 4 WOI! 
sides except enough of an opening on one side like to put —— bees on = combs. I run 
pain igs “ ees = for extracted honey ould it do for me to 
to admit the tuffing.” At each corne “Ww ° 
: 7a, , t each corner sew fll the brood-chamber with nice, new, empty 
a straight seam as long as the depth of the combs, and put the su ith the old comb: 
. { 1¢ ) 1e super > ) n . 
cushion Don’t sew it with the bag lying er aR os ; € =| oi with the old combs 
fiat. for that would spoil the shape of yo rena ing 1¢ honey for winter supply on top 
’ : . _— = m ar of it? a a 1e same time going 
cus} Inste ot ig of that, pinch the cloth to- : . : ie ae oa a the pty — ong SS oe 
gether sidewise at each corner, making a seam sete charg. Wisi pesca a and thought by giving all 
eagell we age : new combs I would give them a good chance 
ha vill be vertical in the finished cushion, F 1 Matas ae Lec 
making the cushion box-shaped. Fill the cush to do some work in the fall as well as early 
nd sew up the hol next spring. 
1 sew up the hole : f 
3. What should be the weight of a 2-story 
1o-frame Langstroth hive with 45 pounds of 
Unsealed Cells. of Honey. sealed honey for winter supply? How much 
, sy difference in the weight of new and old combs? 
iv 12 colonies, all doing fine but 4. Does foul brood disappear during a heavy 
4 st OF et ee ee honey-flow to show up again the following 
frame c they went to work spring in the same colonies? CALIFORNIA. 
nicely In A nm a super. They 
filled it with ¢ ort time, filled one ANSWERS.—1. There doesn’t seem much dif- 
side of con honey, and sealed about ference between ventilated covers and plain 
two-thirds of ells all right. The un- cove rs with shade-boards; but perhaps your 
sealed cells are about half full of honey. idea is to use the shade-boards only part of 
I nly J 
When I raise fran to examine it, the the year. I don’t know, but I think I would 
honey will commence to blubber. Five weeks prefer the ventilated covers. But if your own 
ago I took out frames of the partly-filled experience tells you differently you should be 
combs, took out ? vhat there was in them, and guided thereby 
s of foundation in the returned 2. Your plan ought to work all right. 
ley went right to work and filled 3. I have no such hives to weigh, and so 
with comb and honey, but have can not give you weight. If you haven’t one 
part of the cells. What is the convenient to weigh entire, you can weigh 





some of the parts, and weigh a single frame, 
and then estimate. 

The difference between the weight of a new 
and an old comb is a constantly varying quan- 
tity. A new comb may weigh about half a 
pound, and gredently increase in weight with 
each year until it weighs 3 times as much, 
and then it may still keep on increasing. 

4. Yes, it may disappear to all appearance, 

Ithough the seeds of disease are there all 





Feeding Granulated Sugar for Winter 


Stores. 
I have 3000 pounds of granulated sugar 
which I wish to shed the bees for winter stores. 
Is it as safe to feed beet-sugar as cane sugar? 


I think this I have is beet-sugar. How should 
[ mix it, half sugar and half cold water? 
Please give me any advice you think would 
be of use to me. Iowa. 


AnsweEr.—Opinions differ. Some think best 
to feed early and thin; but lately there seems 
a tendency to feed later, half and half. Quite 
late it may be 2 parts water to 5 of sugar, 
fed warm. In England they insist that cane 
sugar is greatly to be preferred to beet. In 
this country there seems no preference, and it 
is doubtful if there is any way by which one 
can be sure of having pure cane and not beet 
sugar. Of course I am referring in either case 
to granulated sugar. 


Brood and Honey in Same Frame— 
A Nucleus. 


1. Do bees deposit honey and brood in the 
same frame, or do they use so many frames 
for brood and so many for honey? 

2. Is a 2-frame nucleus 2 frames covered 
with bees on comb, with brood in the comb? 

Con NECTICUT. 

Answers.—1. Yes, you will find brood and 
honey in the same comb, brood in the central 
and lower part, honey above and at each end. 
In the height of the brood-rearing season you 
will find that an extra-good queen may _ have 
one or more of the central combs so filled with 
brood that scarcely a cell of honey-is in the 
frame. The outside frame at each side may be 
almost entirely full of honey and pollen. As 
the season comes to a close, there will be more 
and more honey in the frames, and the brood 
will be correspondingly contracted, until the 
queen ceases to lay. 


Frames Built Together—Apifuge— 
Extractors and Extracting. 


1. Last spring I bought one colony of bees, 
and got 2 swarms from it. Now both hives 
are full of honey, but the frames of the old 
hive stick together badly. To cut them loose 
with a knife will kill scores of bees. What 
is best to be done, and how often should I 
take the frames out to prevent this? 

-2,. In what part of the hive can I find the 
queen? I am a beginner and never saw a 
queen except in a picture. 

3. I have a box-hive and would add the 
bees to another colony. Must I kill the queen 
in the box-hive, or will the bees of the other 
hive do it? I think this is difficult, because I 
can not take the frames out to look for her. 

4. I read in my bee-book about apifuge. 
What is it? Will it really keep bees from 
stinging? 

5s. If a person has no extractor, what is the 
best way to clear the honey of comb? 

6. Does a one or 2 frame extractor work as 
well as a larger one? What kind should I 
buy for a dozen colonies? 

‘Lhere is no other apiary in this whole coun- 
try so far as I know, and I depend upon the 
American Bee Journal for my information. 
The ‘‘Question-Box” is a great help to begin- 
ners. WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no way to avoid kill- 
ing some brood when cutting apart the combs, 
unless you do the work at a time when there 
is no brood present. There will be less of it 
now than earlier in the season, but more honey 
in the way. In fruit-bloom is a good time, be- 
cause then there is not so much of eituer brood 
or honey. Once straightened up in good shape 
there ought to be no need ever to take them 
out so far as concerns their being built 
crooked. 

2. The queen may be anywhere in the brood- 
chamber, but is most likely to be found on 
the brood. Don’t give much smoke, handle the 
frames quietly, and look them over one after 
another, and you'll be likely to see her lady- 
ship. 

The bees will see to killing one of the 
queens, and perhaps to killing one another. 
Some dredge the bees thoroughly with flour 
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when thus uniting. Some sprinkie with sugar 
syrup, taking care not to start robbing. Some 
smoke both lots thoroughly, dumping; 

be united in front of the hive, first ; 
to the entrance, and then the oth 1 
out. A good way is to put in the fran 
alternately, first from one hive then tl 
other. 

4. Apifuge is the name of some combi 
of drugs, which combination is not mad 
lic, and is advertised and sold in England. | 
don’t remember its being advertised o1 S 
on this side It probably hel; to prev 
stings. I have seen it claimed that oil of w 
tergreen rubbed on the hands w 
stinging. 

5. I know of no way to get the honey < 
without spoiling the comb except by an extr 
tor or by letting the bees empty the 
If the comb is not to be saved, 
be melted, using only enough heat 
the comb, letting it cool and then t: 
the cake of wax. 

6.The small 























extractor does as good w 
but ot course does not do as much work 
day. <A 2-frame extractor will be all right f 
a dozen colonies. 


Pollen for Winter—Chunk Honey in 
Jars—Concrete Winter Cases. 
1. I have 6 colonies of bees. 





pounds of surplus honey from th col 
and one superful is on yet, but the wer halt 
»f the extracting frames are chock-full of 1 


len. I am thinking of leaving 
during winter, as it is a larg 
bees have no room in the lower 
that pollen do them some good 
2. Can honey which is cut 
ind put in glass jars be stored away f 








user 
3. How would concrete do f \ 
if the walls were about 14 in tl 
the coldest days are 32 degret bel 
MIN . 
NSWERS.—1. No, the poll will not be lil 
ly to do any good, neither any irm. B 
ot consume pollen to any extent except wl 
active . But W het th« y com Cc! . 
in the spring it is absolutely nec 
2. es, except that it is 1 


than if left uncut. 





Weak Colonies and Moths — Trans- 
ferring. 


1. In case you have some weak colonies 
what is the best remedy for moths? 
2. What would you do in case they got 


robbing one another? 

3. Would it be all 
building through the winter? 

4. Suppos 2 swarms come out in one 
and both are weak. Would it be a good 1 
to put these 2 together and kill one queen? 

5. My grandfather had 23 colonies at |} 
leath and I took charge of the bees. A 
died except 3 colonies, and last spring ey 
sent out 11 swarms. They are in common box 
hives and the comb is crooked. W ‘ 
you do with them? They are doing well 
are strong colonies with the exception of 
and the moths are bad. I have to clean thet 
out every morning. What is the best pla 
kill the moths? SUBSCRIE 


. 


right to put them 





ANSWERS.—1. No remedy for moths is 




















ter than bees, plenty of bees. Strengthen w 
colonies by doubling up till they are str 
The comon thing is to contract the 

trance, so the bees can better guard it. St: 
or hay piled up and kept wet about th 
trance discourages the robber-bees. B it 
vention is better than cur Be ¢ l 
to do anything to start robbing. t 
combs of honey stand exposed A 
onv. especially 1. queenless, is i 
robbers. Unite it with another having a g¢ 
queen 

3. No, unless the building is undergr 
there is some way to keep a constant t 

ure of about 45 degrees 

4. Yes, only you needn’t take the troul 
to kill one of tu queens Ch bees w 
to that. However, if one should be f bet 
stock than the other, it would pve well to } 
the -oorer queen. But agai prevent 
better than cure, and you ought to ha 
weak swarms. Don’t allow any swarms 





the first swarm. 

5. Let them stay in the box-hives till t 
swarm next year, and 21 days after swarming 
the worker-brood will all have emerged, wher 
you can cut up — i 
the swarm, and melt up the combs. 
patent way of killing moths, just mash ’em 
But depending 
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Honey in Winter Brood-Chamber— 
Incubator for Bees—Honey- 
Knives 
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y scattered through more frames than the 


























will «¢ it A good way is to prepare 
for that in advance, by having a number of 
bs of solid honey, and exchanging them 
those partly filled Rather late to t 
i it bu u might take the hint 
i ext year If you haven’t these full combs 
he thing to do is to get the bees t 
f e combs, storing the honey 
rs They'll do that most readily 
J in the open air the combs to be 
ied Eve if the colonies that need it 
t lon’t get it, you can take trom 10Sse 
iV s share and give to the 
] it ma be 
W t 4 
| ery 
| pu 
W i 
Cal ys I i S¢ 
is Oy A 
i ¢ ve k 
SI t 
O 6th day, t several parts h 
be fully a nd_ the eyes be 
t sume a b \merican 
} \ I om that it sec 
s} ild ¢ iys or so after 
laying t lie egg 
Your performance may be interesting, 
just for t fun of it; Dut I doubt its bei 
4. a common thing. I never 
kr nless the bees were s ex 
cite otherwise as to rush out of 
the y; a condition ot affairs that 
! 1) lappen ur proper manag 
ment 
[I don’t believe there’s any combinatior 
mong editors to shut out any writer. Neither 
would it do for them to work solely in the 





interests of advertisers. If any bee-paper does 
it is making a mistake, for bee- 
rather a bright lot, and will pat- 
ze a paper only so long as they think said 
aper is in the interest of its readers. A paper 
must first hold its readers before it can hold— 
yes, before it can get—its advertisers. 

know a great deal about uncapping 


I don’t 
knives, but I know good men differ as to hav- 


serious 


pers are 


= 4 re 


ing them hot or cold. suspect, too, that 
under certain conditions the very smoothest 
edge might not work so well as a rougher 
one \ razor may cut hair, and yet be a poor 
tool to saw a board. May it not be a little 
so with uncapping knives? 


man who even intimates that the 
American Bee Journal doesn’t give “a square 
deal’”’ to every one, whether contributor or 
advertiser, simply doesn’t know what ‘“‘a square 
deal”’ is If some would-be correspondents got 
their just deserts, they wouldn’t even receive a 
reply by mail, much less get any notice in pub- 
lic print. But we are thankful to say that 
I a few samples of the class referred 
id they are easily ignored when it comes 
utting their sarcastic and egotistic writings 
rint.— EDITOR 


l rhe 


here only 








Pretty Good Honey Crop. 








[ y crop | is | good this 
I winte 1 5 colonies, in good condition 
‘ creased t I t 9 nies, a 
took 64 is of fine | ( which I th 
Ss 1 f t Cc es I sold the hone 
r ts er nd; ind 
t } : t j for wint 
» I; NGEBRETS 
W Wis., Avuc. 15. 


The Queen and the Swarm. 


I see Mr. Erickson has settled the quest 
as to whether the 1ueen comes out first + 
last with the mn He says, (page 249) that 
ifter the queen has taken a look at the weather 
she returns, and all the bees on the outside, as 
well a t sid f th ve, turn their 
heads in lir . ti queen 





I can ut 
on the 





ind how he could tell when all 
tside had their heads in the directior 
of the queen, if there were not too many out 
side, but how does he know about those inside 

Then he says the queen gives two or three 


with the 





2 





entrance 





swarm close at her heels. This means that the 
queen leads all of the swarm that is on the 
inside of the hive at the time the queen makes 
her break for fresh air 

Well! Well! no doubt “‘locality” accounts for 
1 great many things, but I never dreamed 
that it “‘cut any ice’’ in this matter. 

[ had a very vicious colony of hybrids and 
decided to catch the queen when they swarmed, 
and give them a better one. To this end I put 
a queen-trap on, but as they did not swarm for 
several days, and the trap seemed to interfere 


with the bees, I took it off. The next day I 
happened to go around to the bee-yard in time 
to catch them swarming More than half the 





ind they were still coming in 
1 stream 14 inches wide and an inch deep; but 
I went to some distance to a colony, took off 
a trap and knocked off a pint of bees, and re- 
turned when lly four-fifths of the bees were 
in the air, and still got my trap on in time to 
catch the queen. 

I have tested this thing before, and the queen 
is just as likely to be among the last as first, 
f not more so; and I have found the queen on 


1 
the outside of the cluster when hiving swarms. 
J. D. Rowan. 


swarm was out, 


} 











Tupe.o, Miss., Auc. 14 


Not Much Nectar. 


working in the supers, but not 
nectar is coming in, as it is tow dry. 

EK. CarLyLeE GOLDSMITH. 
Ponp CREEK, OKLA., AUG. 12. 


bees are 





A Beginner’s Report. 

I commenced bee-keeping last fall by the 
purchase of 5 colonies which came through the 
winter all right. I lost one colony by its being 
robbed early in the spring while feeding. I 
then purchased 6 more colonies which I have 
increased until now [ have 28, using the first 
swarms for getting surplus honey. They have 
produced about 400 pounds, which I will feed 
back in September to those that are too weak. 

P. W. NICOLLE. 
OREG., 


MAPLETON, Aue. 8. 


Only One-Third of a Crop. 

The bee-keepers’ season in this valley is far 
enough advanced to indicate that the yield 
per colony will not be more than one-third of 
last year. This is due partly to over-stocking 
of some of the ranges, and partly to a parasite 
that is getting the honey from the alfalfa, 
known, I believe, as the alfalfa-bloom louse. 

A great many bees—estimated at 4,000 to 
colonies—were brought into this (Im- 
perial) valley during the past winter, and there 
is much disappointment in results obtained. 

J. B. WuiraKer. 

Ex Centro, Cauir., Juny 29. 


5,000 


Poorest Season in 25 Years. 
If it is of any interest to the fraternity to 


know where the honey cron has been light 
this season, you can tell the brethern that 
it has been the poorest season around Hud- 
son, N. Y., in 25 years. The bottom dropped 
out of the flow about July 4, in a most un- 
expected and unaccountable manner. It was 


not from drouth or wet er a dearth of clover 


root, but simply because there was no nec- 
tar in the flowers We have been honing 
for a fall flow, but dry weather is blighting 
our hopes agair Sut after the cheerful 
manner of the fraternity, we are reaching 


forward hopefully to next season. 
Hupson, N. Y. Avi 
Jas. McNEILL. 


Bee-Keeping in Missouri. 

“Old Reliable,”’ and 
department interests 
Experiences,’’ except 
3ox.”” Yet I ap- 
every page, even 


I am a reader of the 
iave been for years No 
me as does “Re 
it be “Dr. Mill 
preciate and enjoy 
the advertisements 
Missouri, while producing a large 
»f honey, as statistics will show, is not 
I believe, as a great honey producer, from the 
fact that so few of her apiarists are up-to-date 
in their methods of management. It has taken 
me some 10 years to find out that it pays to 
handle bees in an up-to-date manner; but ex- 
perience is a great teacher, and I have learned 
do things right 
The season has beer exc 


ports and 


r’s Question 
reading 


amount 
noted, 





llent here so far, 


with great promise to the end. The weather 
was rather wet the first of the season, which 
only served to bring out the great crop of 
dandelion and white clover, which exceeded 


any crop we ever saw. 
I started in with 16 colonies last spring. and 


swarming. I am 


natural 
one who thinks it is hard to improve on Nature. 


increased to 30, by 


I have taken close to 500 pounds of fine 
honey, and the hives are full again. I put 
one swarm into a 10-frame Wisconsin hive, 
and in just 4 weeks I took off 28 sections of 
fine honey. This, I think, is a good record. 

Goldenrod and Spanish-needle are now be 
ginning to bloom, and the indications are good 
for a good flow. I have a home market for 
all the honey I can produce at 12% cents, for 
either section or chunk hongy. I extract none. 

S. CARROLL. 

LENTNER, Mo., AvucG. 15. 


A Good Honey Season. 


There was a good flow of nice white honey 


here; bees swarmed freely. Good colonies 
averaged 100 pounds or better when given 
care. Huco ZacuHco. 


DANFORTH, ILL., AUG. 25 


He’ll Make a Bee-Keeper. 


13-year-old boy. A 
came to our place this 


I am a 
of bees 


stray swarm 
summer and 


settled down in an old salt-barrel on our 
place in a grove. I thought I would like to 
learn something about bees, and maybe by 
having this swarm to start with I might 
get an “apiary,’’ as I see the Journal calls 
it. I bought some white Wyandotte eggs a 
year ago, and I just sold a few hens this 
week, and have a littl money, so I will 
send enough for a year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal. Maybe it might help 
me not to get stung too much. I am not 
very much afraid of bees, and people say 
that a man that is not afraid is not likely 
to get stung; but I want to be on the safe 
side and learn something anyway, so here 
goes my money. 
Sicurp W. RIKANSRUD. 


Kanawha, Iowa, Aug. 22. 


Double Zinc—A Correction. 


This summer for the first time I was for 
certain reasons compelled to have on hand quite 
a few very small colonies. These were each 
in one section of our divisible brood-chamber 
hive, with an average of 4 drawn combs apiece. 
From the beginning, however, there was no 
end of trouble from some of the good colonies 
in the way of plundering. At last, the plan 
of doubling them up with zinc between was 
given a trial. The force of guards appearing 
at the entrance of these double colonies almost 
equaled some of the best in the yard. Not 
only was robbing effectuallv stopped, but the 
upper ones averaged drawing out a frame of 
foundation each 48 hours. Yes, and some of 
these small colonies gave a nice little surplus 
of section honey. 

When only strong colonies are in the yard, 
this 2-queen plan may not be of great value; 
but in building up weak ones, many advantages 
can be found. What I wished to say, however, 
was that at a time when the bees are disposed 
to quarrel, the best preventive that I have Sonal 


when putting them together is to use at the 
start 2 sheets of zinc having a bee-space be- 
tween. There is no danger of their fighting 


under such circumstances, and one of the ex- 
cluders may be removed in one or two days to 
provide for freer communication. 

I wish to call attention to an error in my 
article in the July issue, page 208, in which I 
am made to use the word “agriculture” when 
“apiculture’’ would have been correct. 

Fr. Smitu, Ark. Lro. E. GatE.ey. 


Avoiding Weak Colonies in Spring. 


How to avoid weak colonies in the spring is 
a problem which a New York bee-keeper thinks 
he has solved. In fact, by his plan he has the 
strongest and most populous kind of colonies 
ready for work on the early fruit-bloom in the 
spring. 

The bee-keeper referred to has recently been 
in the habit of spending the winters in Florida, 
and last fall, as an experiment, he took 60 
colonies of bees with him by steamer from 
New York to the State of Florida at a cost of 
one cent a pound for freight. As the hives 
with contents averaged about 25 pounds each, 
the cost was but 25 cents per colony. 

The 60 colonies increased during the winter 
to 120, but they stored no surplus worth men- 
tioning. The 120 strong colonies were brought 
back North in the spring in time to work on 
the earliest truit-bloom, and these 120 strong 
colonies in the early spring were considered 
ample return for the expense and trouble, even 
though no surpius honey was secured during the 
winter South. 

Now it is a 


question whether this can be 
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accomplished regularly every year, but the fact 
that it was a success at the first trial leads 
me to think that it may become a profitable 
business for those bee-keepers who spend their 
winters in the extreme South. Of course, if 
a man went South merely to care for the bees 
it probably would not pay. 
F. D. Crum, M. D. 
CHEVIOT-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 
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Tue CaLiFoRNIA Fruit Propucts CoMPANY 
of Colton, Calif., will mail 3 colored Souvenir 
Post Cards free to any one who will write 
them, and also to anv friends whose names and 
addresses you may enclose. But be sure to men- 
tion the American Bee Journal when writing. 
The output of canned fruits of Colton equals 
about 2,000,000 cans for this season, with a 
large quantity of dried fruit, honey, and nuts. 





Langstroth 
he Honey- Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 


-practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 


all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 
so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder- 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


118 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 




































Watch Fob Free 


YOUR CHOICE OF CANDIDATES 


BRYAN OR TAFT 


Handsomest Campaign Badge you have 
ever seen. You may have it FREE with 
our compliments. This fob is made of a 
fine grade of seal grained Russia leath 
er, nickeled buckle, beautiful mother- 
of-pearl shield, containing a photo of 
your favorite candidate, either Bryan 
or Taft. Itis guaranteed to be just as 
we describe it and you will be proud to 
wear it. We are giving away these 
handsome fobs to get acquainted with 
a you and toget youacquainted with our 
splendid and instructive farm paper, 
**FAKM AND STOCK,” an up-to-date mag 
azine devoted mainly to corn and live 
tock. The Watch Fob and a 7 
months’ trial subscription given y« 
absolutely free on receipt of 10 cents in 
coin or stamps to pay for mailing. We 
will also send you our liberal proposi 
tion whereby you can secure other 
handsome premiums free by giving 
away several of these fobs to your 
neighbors. You are sure to be de- 
lighted with both fob and paper, 
sosend 10c at once while they last to 


FARM AND STOCK 


Box 310, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Fob 5 inches long, shield 144 inches square 
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Wurth’s 
Golden 


Queens 


take the lead ev- 
erywhere. His 3- 
Bz eis are the equal of the very 
best. Untested, 75c each; 6 for 
$4.35. Tested, $1.00 each. 
Address, 
DANIEL WURTH, _ 
R.F.D.No.3 Fayetteville, Ark. 
We are in the market for 
ANTED:--\Y° 1 White E xtrac ted Hon. 


ey in any quantity. Correspondence so- 
licited. State kind, quantity and price asked. 


Send for circular. 





_We also have for sale 60-pound Honey 
Cans, 2 cansin case. Both cans and cases 
in Al condition, at 3c per case. 8A3t 


Michigan White Clover Honey Co. 


31-33 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 207 '2c00% 


Standard Goods. Ask for Gareaien., 
ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Orange Co., Calit. 


Choice 
Queens 


Only 


Nuclei, Full Colonies or Bees by the 
pound. Write forprices. State quan- 
tity wanted. 


CHAS. KOEPPEN 
Fredericksburg, 








ITALIANS and 
CARNIOLANS 


1 Untested, 75c; 12, 
$7.50. 1 Tested, $1.00; 
12, $11.00. 1 Selected 
or Breeder, $2.00 to 
$3.00. 








Virginia 














HONEY “” BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 





or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water St. Chicago, III 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have gotten up 4 Souvenir Postal 
Cards of interest to bee-keepers. No 
is a Teddy Bear card, with a stanza of 
rhyme, a straw bee-hive, a jar and sec- 
tion of honey, etc. It is quite senti- 
mental. No. 2 has the words and mu- 
sic of the song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lul- 
laby;” No. 3, the words and music of 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” and No. 
4, the words and music of “The Hum- 
ming of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one year 
for 80 cents. Send all orders to the of- 
fice of the American Bee Journal, 118 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Honey as a Health-Food.—Tbis is a 1 
page honey-pamphlet intended to_ help in- 
crease the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains ashort article on “* Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller It 
tells where to keep hone y. how toli ique fy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “ Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “ Remedies Using 
Honey.” Itshould be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent 
stamp: 50 copies for 70 cents: 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed /reé at the bot- 
tom of front page on all orders for ]00 or 
more copies. Send all orders to theoffice 
of the American Bee Journal. 


FASHION BOOK FREE! 


I want to send you my handsome new 
book showing hundreds of latest styles 
with illustrated lessons on cutting and 
dressmaking. I willagree to sell you all 
the patterns you want for five cts, each 
They are the same patterns you have al 
ways paid 10e¢ & lbe foratthe 
stores, made by the same peo 
ple,and correct in every detail. 


1 DO IT. 


T publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, a weekly paper for 
every member of the family 
An especially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren's letters: and the Woman's 
Department is unusually strong 
and instructive. Among the 
special features for Women 
folks, is its fashions in which I 
show the 6e petterne. Let me 
help you to save mone 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25c and I will send you 
the Farmer's Call every week 
(over 1000 pages) for one year and will send my big 
Fashion Book to you free. I also agree to sell you any 
pattern you want thereafter for Se. Il can sell them for 
5 cts because | buy them by the thousand and don't make 
any profit. I don’t want the profit. I want your sub- 
scription to the FARMER'S CALL. You will save many 
times the cost of my offer ina year. WRITE TO-DAY! 


JOHN M. STAHL, Dept. QUINCY, ILL. 























Delicious Apple 
& Banner Gt 





THE FRUIT-GROWER 


three months, F ree and Our Offer 


have oaly a few trees or plants New 
fruits are finest ever introduced and 
would cost $1.60 at nursery. Both per- @@ 
fectly hardy. Delicious sold high aa $6 

bushel. Grapesare just grand. One of the 
Three handsome FREE trial copies will be 


Our Homeseekers Edition 
telling about wonderful new fruit districts In 
Northwest, West and Southwest 
personally visited these sections and tells hon- 
estiy and vividly all about them, This number 


alone worth hundreda of dollars to those seek 
ing new and profitable homelands. Write now 
to The Fruit-Grower, Saint Joseph, Missouri 





The Fruit-Grower, Box 910, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Send paper 3 months FREE and tell how toget 
New Fruits without cost, after whieh 1 will 
accept offer or notify you to stop the paper 




















onty $1,000.00 
Choice Chicago 

ae prop- 
ert 


y Ane Winfield, 
Du Page Co., Ill.,27 miles west, ¢ W.Ry.: 
low commutation rates; 50 minute ‘side Tracts 
One Acre and up. Fine garden, fruit and timber 
land. River frontage. All near depot. Just the 
place for chickens, squabs, mushrooms, bees, 
gardens and homes. &2# Send for folder. 


VANDERCOOK & SKIDMORE, 108 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Queens of Moore’s | 
Strain of Italians 


) r i ll e supers, and a not 
s I have won a world-wide 
t - ne KE, har Hess, “x 
M \ Hutel s litor of the / 
I t, M ivs As workers, I ha 
lale They seem possessed 
t t t if ithat enables th I 
»la l i ther Easier bees t 
i i s 
My 4 il 1 





Z itl ind l-clover stock 
i t 1 apair , and the cells 
nstrong nies well supplied with young 
PRICES: Untested queens, Tic each; six, $4.00; 
’ . ) Select untested, $1.00: Six, $5.00 do 
£9 Select tested, $2.00 Extra select tested, 
$3.04 Breeders, $5.00 to $10.00 


Safe arrival and satisfacti yn guaranteed. De 
riptive circular free Address, 


sAtt 


J. P. MOORE, 


Queen-breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 


Tam now filling orders by return mail. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Italian Queens 


S. F. Trego, Swedona, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing 





IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS— 


““BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Mention Kee Journal when wri'ng. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal for 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a vear. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mer., 
DURHAM,.N. H 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Our New 


Headquarters 


We have moved our business from 
Redford to Lansing, and are now 
equipped to supply you with **Root 
-<scege i — to the very best ad- 
vantage to you. We have a Complete 
Stock, id otirs is the best shipping 
point in ae State. Address your let- 
ters, and ship Beeswax to us here. ° 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Lansing, Michigan | 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


















“Forty Years 
Amon the Bees” 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 











One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
World 


“T°“HIS book of over 340 pages tells we will mail you the book free as a 
I just how Dr. Miller manages his premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
ipiaries to produce the most to have both the book and the Bee 
honey, whic h,inturn, brings the most Journal, if not already possessors of 
money. Dr. Miller has been them. 

“at it’’some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success8- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 


As Dr. Miller gets aroyalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 

him for his effort to lead 
not located in the best honey- others to success through his 
producing part of the United writings on bee-culture. 
States, either Northwest- ¥ 


1] As we have a good stock of 
ern i111no1s,. 





these books on hand, we can 
The book is bound in substantial fill all orders by return mail. This 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- is the time of year to read up on bee- 
paid for only $1.00; or with keeping. Better sent lus your 
} tl American Bee Journal order at once for Dr. Miller’s& 
one year for $1.50. (Or send book, and study it carefully 
: us 4 new subscriptions to the so as to make the mostof the 
3 Bee Journal—with $3,00-and bee-season. Address, 
e Among 


B the Bees 
B ww. 


GEORGE Ww. YORK @ C x. 18 Ww. J ACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Tennessee-Bred Queens 


All from extra-select mothers, Davis’ Best, and the best money can buy 








3-band and Golden Italians bred 34 miles apart, Carniolans 5, Caucasians 
7 miles aw ay 


THREE-BAND “AND GOL DEN ITALIANS 




















November Ist to July Ist Jaiy let to Nov. lat BREEDERS 
ti eli ertate! zs traight 5 5-band | $10.00 
Untested $1.00 $5.00| $ 9.00 | $ .75 $ 4.00 oat, Select Golden 4.00 
Select Unte sted 1.25) 6.50] 12.00 1.00 | 5.00 9,00 Se Select: ct 3- band 4.00 
Tested nn 1.75 9.00 17.00 “1.50 8.00; 15.00 |) a 
Select Tested | 2.50 13.50, 25.00 2.00 1 10.00} 18.00 | Select Caucasian 5.00 
Unteste a rr? Caucasian, $l. 25 ea ach: 6 ) for $7. 7.00: 1? ? for $12.00 : 


Nuclei, without queens: l-frame, $2.50; 2-frame $3.50; 3-frame $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, &-frame $9.00. 
Select the queen wanted and add tothe above prices. 


: ————4 9 T EE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-bandand Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
be sent direct to him. He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and unde rstands his business. No 


bee-disease, 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 




















Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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“Your honey can't be beat.” 
What E. D. TAyLor, N.A., Mich. 
“Your honey certainly has 
the finest flavor of any I 
They e es i 7 a ever 


tasted.”—Mks. Z. SCHAAD, N. 
R,, Mich. 


Say “Enclosed find check for $36, 

paying for last three cases of 

; honey. 1 hope you won't dis 

pose of all this honey at once, as I may want 

more later on. Had I known of it sooner, I 

would not have ordered some that is now 

coming and which will deplete my bank ac 

count to pay for, as | would rather have 
yours.”—E. W. PEIRCE, Zanesville, Ohio. 

If you want some honey that will 
make you smile every time you taste it 
—honey you will be proud to set before 
your friends, or honey for your fancy 
bottling trade—send your order to Jay 
North. He has the genuine article; it 
is put up in new 60-lb. cans at 84c per 
pound. Sample free. 


JAY NORTH, North Adams, Mich. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS Improved red 
clover Italians 
Select untested, 
75c each. Safe arrival guaranteed 8A3t 


E. D. SIPPLE, Williamstown, Ky. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 
on hand. Also a Full Line of Bee-Supplies. 
We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, d / NA H. W. Ryder, Phoenix 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa MINN OTA—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
Kz — — S. C. Walker & Son, Smith , Harmony 
sLI} -D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
MIC Hit. AN -Lengst & Koe nig, 127 South -F M Hollowell Harrison 
13th St., Saginaw, E. 8S. TEX -White Mfg. Co., Blossom. | 
S. D. Buell, Union C ity. iis SNSIN S. W. Hines Mercantile 
NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply Co., Cumberland 


Fairbury J Gobeli, Glenwood. 
CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 






BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
iii Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, I1l.—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above al - 
BEE SMOKER commend above all others. 


u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 


Pat’d 1878, '82, "92 & 1903 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1 50—4 _sinch stove 
Doctor— cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—31¢ 
Conqueror—righbt for most apiaries . titbetnnie 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—2% “ 


. , . . . - . 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .65—2 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knuife. 





Patented May20. 1879. BEST ON BARTH. 


Brother Bee-Man 


How about increase this fall? I have the 





Queens, and can ship promptly, Italians, Car- 
niolans, Banats, and Goldens—the best of 
any race that money can buy. If you try a Banat 


this year you will want more next year. My Car- 





niolans and Banats won First Prize last year at 


the International F: t San Antonio. Untested Queens, 75 cts. each; $8.00 per 
doz. Choice Test a Queens, $1.25 each; $12.00 per doz Choice Breeders, $3.00 
each. Circular free. 


GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal, Texas 





Headquarters National Bee-Keepersy Ass’n, Oct. 13, 14, 15, 1508. 


The WAYNE HOTEL and PAVILION, 


DETROIT, MIC HIGAN 
Only First Class Hotel in the City overt king the Beautiful Detroit R 


American and European Plan. Popular Rate 


am J. R. HAYES, Propr. 









September, 











1908. 




















Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has 
over 400,000 names, -» time is required to get the entire edi- 
tion mailed. We e 1 this so any one may understand 
why a catalog may nc. reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 








When we announced the completion of the new edition 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of satisfaction to notice 
the big bunch of orders on hand, although we did regret the 
unavoidable delay in getting the books to some customers 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our 
experience the orders never came faster. 


We have also of the English edition a half leather at 
$2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. 


GERMAN EDITION, 
$2.00. Cloth 


A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- 
ers, bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country 

Frencn Epition, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, 
at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


If you haven’t seen a late copy of Gleanings you can’t 
tell from any brief description how really magnificent it is. 
There are many valuable departments, and our subscribers 
just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the parer. 





Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are 
done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of 
prominence whose names we can’t even mention for lack of 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Associate Editor 
St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- 
con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in 
addition to your own subscription you secure others for six 
months keep toc on each one for your trouble. A liberal- 
cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 


Gasoline Engines and Power 





Honey Extractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a 
rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power 
machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 











Bee-Supplies 


| 

| 

| 

you want Bee-Supplies or Berry Boxes | 

uick, send to McCarty. Large Stock. 

eswax wanted You can use any first- | 
ass catalog to order from 6Att 


ask 10 cents 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 











a pound 


REASONS FOR THE PRICE 


OF MY 


RASPBERRY HONEY 


for my raspberry is not so much of it, 


} 
m5. y. his is slightly above the market than the ordinary honey; just as the 
| price, but there are reasons. Northern Spy apples, streaked with crim- 
anni catalog free. | In the first place, very little raspberry son and filled with juicy spiciness, are worth 
Brimful at tha lazant honey is produced. is a novelty—some- more than ordinary fruit. 
make ot hives, ete. Our thing out of the ordinary—like orange-blos- _ As a finishing touch, the honey is put up 
pplie ill please | som honey, for instance. : ; in bright, new, 60-pound cans, securely 
n everv way. Prices Pe. right We can make | In addition, it is of very superior quality: boxed, and the boxes bound with iron so 
m pt shipments as we rr ogg yg Be | so muct h so that it was awarded the gold that they will bear shipment; in fact, I will 
rt ca s Supp viet gh — a * oa aU 2 medal, in competition with other honeys, at guarantee safe arrival in perfect condition, 
the Jamestown Exposition. It has a flavor For a single 60-pound can the price is $6.25: 
JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo of — — red raspberry of the woods. ' for tw cans in a case (120 pounds) the price 
4 nother most important reason why 00 a case, regardless of the number of 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. ( o));| Id ge t a good price for my honey, isthe | cases that are taken. 
manner in w hi chit is produced. It is left If you are not acquainted with this honey, 
AN UEENS | on the hives for weeks after it i is sealed over, send me l0cents and I'll mail you a generous 
ITALI Q | and thus acquires that finish, that smooth, sample, and the 10c may apply on the first 


oily 


richness, that tI 1ic k, rich deliciousness 
in no other way. 
It costs more to produce such honey 


order that you send. 


, there 





iden and Clover stock. Choice Queens 1 ae : oe 
cents € ach; 6 for $4.00; or $7.50 a dozen. Cir- that can be obtained 
rs fo “1908 free, sen 1 for one. 
‘GEO. W. BARNES Za3t 
Box 340 Norwalk, Ohio 





GOLDEN-ALL-OVER 


RED-CLOVER 


and 


nae 


Engravings ForSale 




















and it is worth more 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


of years of careful selec- 
anv in the country. The 
yrices are only such as to insure long-lived, 
ific queens, whose workers will be hardy and 
good honey gatherers. Write for 1908 circular. 
PRICES 6 12 
Untested a1. 00 a $9.00 
Select untestes a- 4 50 12.00 
Tested, $1.75 each; se ban jeden: $2.60 ach. . 


& I am booking « delivery after May 25 
Wm. A. Shuff, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention when writing. 


is tl he result 
is equal t« 


My stock 
tion, and 


« 


yrders now, 


Ree Journal 


Read what J. L. Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 

winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 hone »y-racks, 500 brood-frames, 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great deal 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we expect to do it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


writing. 





Mention Bee Journal when 





We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columus. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
. CHICAGO, ILL 
Mention Bee Journal whem writimg. 
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For Over 
Twenty-Five Years 


our make of goods have been 
acknowledged to be in the lead 
as regards Workmanship and 
Material. 
Our Air-Spaced Hive is a 
t most excellent winter hive, and 
convenient for summer man- 
agement as the single-walled. 
Same inside dimensions as reg- 
ular Dovetailed Hives; all in- 
side material interchangeable 
with Dovetailed Hives. 

We manufacture a full line 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Fall and winter discounts:— 
Sept., 7 per ct.; Oct., 
Nov., 5 per ct.; Dec., 4 per ct.; 
Jan., 3 per ct.; Feb., 2 per ct.; 
Mar., 1 per ct. 


6 perct.; 


Catalog free. 
W. T. FALCONER MFG., CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


. _— 














Our Supply Business Has Been In 


New York City 


for 15 years. It has increased each year 
We want your order this year and will 
quote you attractive price Ss. WUur prices are 
f. o. b. cars here. We furnish bees in 
any quantities. Have seven hundred colo 
nies in our own yards. Catalog free. Colony 
of Ital. bees in new hive, $9. Ital. queen, $1. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, * 
Apiaries, Glen Cove, L.1. 105 Park PI., N. Y. City 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey and 
+ Beeswaxr+ 











CHICAGO, Aug. 24.—The receipts of honey 
are liberal, and the receivers of it are find 
ing great difficulty in disposing of the same, 
so the market is quite demoralized; that is, 
houses that do not make a specialty of 
honey are receiving rather liberal consign 
ments, and, not finding customers for it 
upon arrival, are offering it below recent 
quotations. Wenow quote A No.1 to fancy 
comb, 13 to l4c;: with other grades from | to 
3c per pound less. W “¢ extracted, 7 to &c; 
amber, 6 to 6%c; dark, 5 to 5%c. It is a little 
early for consumption to commence, and 
those of us who understand that are storing 
coe receipts, hoping that with September 

the demand will come. If the consumers 
get an idea that the crop is a large one, and 
the prices low, they will call for it. Bees 
wax is steady at We. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 24.— 


incans. Comb honey,for which there is prac 
tically no demand, is selling at Mc. Bees 
wax is slow at 33c. These are our selling, not 
our buying, prices C. H. W. WEBER. 


Extracted honey 
for which there is a fair demand but nota 
high price, is selling, amber in barrels, at 5 
and 5%c; white clover 7c in barrels, and 8c 








Uarters or Bee-Supplics 


Honey Wanted 








Fancy white clover Extracted. 
State how it is put up, and the 
price expected, delivered Cin- 


s . 
cinnati. 


H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 27.—Honey quotations 
are as follows: Light amber, 5c; white, 
5 1-2c: water-white, 61-2c. Beeswax, 23c. 


In many locations tl he « rop has beena fail- 
ure here will prob ably be very little 
honey in this section H. J. MERCER. 


KANSAS City, Sept. 3.—The receipts of 
; inf our demands 


comb honey are light: in fa 

are heavier than our receipts lhe receipts 
of extracted are light: demand fair. We 
quote No. 1 white comb honey, 24-section 
cases, $3.25; amber, $2.75 to $3.00; white ex- 
tracted, / 1-2 to &c; amber, 7to71-2c. Bees 
wax, 28 C. CC, CLEMONS & COMPANY 


Considerable 











I this market 
F« oftterin x 13¢ for 
f ] The wholesale 
price s scarcely established There is a 
much-improved demand for native honey, 
but scarcely any for the imported. Ex 
tract ) na retail pac iges 1S moving 
slowly Beeswax 29¢ or 
E W. PEIRC! 
DENVER, Au , Cro rthern Col 
0 is almost l I re W be but 
t more than what the e market re 
juires. We quote No.1 white comb honey 
n 24-section cases at $3.15; No.1 light am 
ber, $°.00; N at $2.85. St ed and am 
ber extracted, ¢ to 7%c: light amber, 7 te 
Siac: wl te, 8 1-2 We pay 24c per pound 
+ y 1 ] 


lean ye eeswax delivered hers 
rH! COoLo. HONEY PRODUCFRS ASS'N 


INDIAN \POLIS Aug. 22 There seems to 
’ ] | les of bot 


ricesS are Stil 





prices, Dut 
>T l Ss tor st 
ver prices. Beeswax is steady at 2&c spot 
cas WALTER S. POUDER 
»f York 
g toa}l 






y appears 





buckwheat 
or yet, but we are in 
-d that the crop will probably be quite 
A great many bee-keepers seem to 
t hat comb honey ought to sell at the 

same price as last year and before, not tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that comb 





CINCINNATI 
OHIO. 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 





honey isal 
do they see 
general de} 
expectas 
] 


realize d. 


been quite 


uxury and not a necessity: nor 
m to take into consideration the 
yression in business. We do not 


good a demand as last year, nor 
do we think that last year S prices can be 
Arrivals of extracted honey have 


free irom the West Indies and 


the S« uth, and the lemand is fai! Prices 


obtained w 
quot e aver 

RS te in< y 
from n -f 
te rnia. “AVE 
que hereth 








e consider full market value We 
age grades from 5& to 65c per gal 
grades 70 to 75c No new crop 
yy on the market as yet, nor Ca 
have several cars now in transit 
e first of September. We quote 


Californ a Saye at Yc, oranwe 8 to Bet ght 
amber 71-2 to 8c. Beeswax arriva are 
quite heavy, and the market shows a dowr 
ward tendency, so prices are kely to go 
st lower. We quote 28 to 30 
Mint DRETH & SEGELKEN 
POLED( Aug. 25 The market on nt 
ey rema e same as last quotat s 
but prices have weakened some Strictly 
y white comb honey is bringing, 
retail way, fr 15 to l6e per pour N l 
from Hit 15 vith n lemand for da 
wrades ) a unt of the argwe cro] t 
year bee-keepers seem to De urry y the 
pre ct the nar ke nd sn ie ers 
; egardless of alue, whic i 
y to keep the m \ Ex 
white clover oney in els 
n tron 7 2 7 et s Ss t v 
n at ™ amber extracted f obo tot 
Beeswax is bringing from 28 t ; l 
& to qua y Phe le and y 
ot as risk as usual gy t ! 
t es and the eavy rus { t 
irket, especially peaches w I 
nusually large crop tl ) il 
'ag Gaiccs Bros. & NICHOLS ¢ 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 2 Light f 
extracted oney, 5 1-2 5% W 
t ted, 6t O4¢ Vat Ww te, ¢ 7 
he! Swax 25 t 2R« al T l ua 
G -ENHI Mi & ( 








MILLER’S 


Superior Italian Queens 


By return 


funded. Bre 
strains intl 
| hustlers I 


tested queen 


July 1, one 
. y! Spec 


time orders 


anteed, Wri 


| ISAAC F. 


a Mention 


mail after June Y mone 
dfromthe best re < iver wort x 
e United States rhe re are ne 
hey are gentle and winter we I 
$1. six for $.00;: twelve, $9. After 
queen 75 cts Six for $4.0 twelve for 
al prices on 100-lots; and disc« 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
te for descriptive circular HAdt 


MILLER, Reynoldsville, Penn. 


Bee Journal wher writing. 









September, 1908. 



































We have on hand a fine lot of New Extracted White Clover Honey which 
is excellent, and which we offer at the following prices: 











Barrels (about 550 Ibs. each) - - 8c per pound. 
Ten 60-pound cans or more, - - 8%c rs 
Two 60-pound cans or more, - - 9c . 
One 60-pound can, - - - --7- 10c si 
Six 10-pound cans or more, - - - $1.15 each. 
Twelve S-pound cans or more, - - - 60c “ 


After September 20th we can furnish Amber Fall Honey at the same 
prices as above. Sample Free. 


DADANT @ SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 




















ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE | Jtalian Queens 


| 
| $3.75; 3 for $11.00. Closing out. Nodisease. | Mott's Long Tongues have won a wide 
1) thi ] 7e'd hives eac : | - % 
Must se 4 aa he Dove'd hives, each $1.00; | reputation. Pnanks to my many customers 
supers 2sc. Also 4-fr. automatic extractor | and for kind words. Circular free. Postal 
| 


and other supplies. Finest e xtracted clover Order D i 9 
nati Daneonn mamath. 10 per Id. Att rders payable on Decatur, Mich. Alt 


L. M. GULDEN, Rt. 4, Osakis, Minnesota | E. EE. MOTT, Glenwood, Michigan 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 










Cc APONSt hi nas the 1 irgest profits 

100 per cent more than other poul- 

, try. Caponizing is easy and soon 

fm learned. Progressive poultrymen use 
S PILLIN CAPONIZ- 
INC SETS 

Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 

tions The convenient. durable. ready- 

for-use kind. Bestmaterial. Wealsomake 


Poultry Marker 25¢, Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
French Killing Knife 50 Capon Book Free. 


é 7 

Shipping-Cases 
For any number or size of Sections desired. 
These cases are made of fine white bass- 
= wood and the workmanship is first class. 
Owing to the shortage of the honey crop 
last year, we have a good stock on hand and 
can make immediate shipment. 

















G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. [ Twelve-inch case with follower to hold 
: ~ | om or 8-inch case with follower to hold 12 
Mention Bee Jcurnal when writing. ee-way sections, shipped when no size. is 


mentioned. All cases single- tier unless otherwise 
ordered. The double-ticr case has many advan- 
tages; lighter, stronger, shows more scctions, is 
handled and stored easier. Further particulars to 
those interested. 





This Is The Best Month To Do 


REQUEENING 


and we have as fine a strain of Golden Ital- eae Packages 


ians as can be_had. rices for this month, 
rU nteste d, 75c: for Select Untested, $1.00; 


- wis’ Goods at factory price. Catalog free. in li in 
Postal Card will bring it to you. 


¥ . a ’ 1005 E, Washington St., Standard packages for storing and shipping 
1 he C. M Scott Co., Indianapolis, Ind, extracted honey. Less chance for leakage 


or taint from wood; being square they econo- 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. mize on space. Five- ‘cation cans che two E 
or one in a box, gallon cans 10, and half-gal- | 
lon cans 12 to the box. Five, one and half- 
DOOLIT TLE & CLARK gallon cans not boxed if desired. Prices on 


application for any quantity. 




















T Sé 1 crag) ( e . 

\re sending hoice Italian Queens at the Place your order for the number of Cases 
following prices: Unteste d—1, $1: 5, $2.e 2, and Honey Packages wanted, and we will 
$9. Tested—1, #2; 3, $5; 12, $18. Breeders guarantee prices and prompt shipment. 
$2.50, $5, and $10 


Minnesota Bee Supply Company = 


Borodino, Onondaga Co., New York. 152 Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn 














Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











